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THE OUTLOOK. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 
Shall blow the warm west winds of Spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 
And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 





Ex-Governor Ebe Tunnell, of Delaware, 
Jas. E, Hooper, of Baltimore, H. B, Munn, 
of Washington, Thomas C, Ruddell, of 
Baltimore, C. W. Whiley, of Washington, 
and Joseph Thompson, of Delaware, Town 
Commissioners of Rehoboth, Del., held a 
meeting at the office of James E. Hooper 
a few days ago, and approved a new 
charter for Rehoboth, The charter was 
prepared by Mr. Whiley, the attorney for 
the corporation. It makes all female lot- 
holders eligible to vote at all municipal 
elections. Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, 
president of the Maryland Equal Suffrage 
Association, says that she thinks this 
innovation in conservative Delaware ought 
to be honored with the ‘“dove.’’? Our dove 
is always glad of a chance to take the air. 
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In New York the bill giving women tax- 
payers the right to vote on all proposi- 
tions to raise money by tax or assessment 
passed the Assembly on Feb. 25 by a vote 
of 82 to 39. 





Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week by the report of the legislative 
hearings. 





A woman may hold the office of notary 
public in Kentucky, under a recent deci. 
sion of the Court of Appeals in the case of 
Harbonr-Pitt Shoe Co. vs. Dixon (60S. W. 





Rep. 186). The court cited as a precedent 
the Illinois case of Schuchardt vs. People 
(99 Ill., 501), which holds that a womau 
may be appoioted a master in chancery in 
Illinois, 
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At one of the sessions of the Jewish 
Women’s Council at New Orleans, Miss 
Kate Gordon, president of the Era Club of 
that city, was in the audience, and was 
invited to say a few words. Miss Gordon 
spoke with much earnestness and sympa- 
thy. After expressing her gratification at 
the coming of the Council to New Orleans, 
she said of the twentieth century woman: 
“She has risen, pha@nix-like, from the 
asbes of a dead past, and her consecrated 
spirit stands for justice, true principles, 
charity, and advancement, She stands for 
knowledge, as opposed to the ignorance of 
the past, which was called innocence; she 
stands for self-reliance, instead of depend- 
ence; for morality, truth, and all that is 
holiest and most sacred in human ideals. 
She merits to receive greetings from her 
sisters as well as from men. Men should 
welcome her, for she bids them look up, 
not down; she demands respect because 
she deserves it. Women should welcome 
her, all bright and radiant, because she 
breathes to them hope; men and women 
should welcome her, for in ber maternity 
lies the secret of a God-given race for the 
world. From men and women she should 
receive an equal welcome, because she is 
nothing more or less than progress per- 
sonified,”’ 
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20TH CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 

Twenty more colleges are to have the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL in their reading rooms 
for a year. Mrs. Helen Villard Bell, 
from her home on the other side of the 
ocean, subscribes for eight, Miss Emily 
Howland, of New York, subscribes for 
four, and Miss Caroline Scott, of Vermont, 
for four. 

Mrs. Elsie Ada Faust, 
City, writes: 

I do not know of a better valentine to 
send the institutions baving my most 
heartfelt interest than a copy of your pro- 
gressive paper. Its influence is sure to be 
for the good of women—the good of hu- 
manity, andI send with pleasure the $5.00 
to the 20th Century College Fund to pay 
for a year’s subscription to each of the 
following schools: The University of 
Utah; L. D. S. College; B. Y. Academy at 
Provo, and the Agricultural College at 
Logan. 


of Salt Lake 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

There was a crowded attendance at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W.S. A., 
held at 3 Park Street on Feb, 26. Mrs. 
Livermore presided. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


Whereas, at the recent hearing, the suf- 
fragists were challenged to name any good 
results of equal suffrage in Colorado, 
therefore 

Resolved: That we call attention to the 
fact that Colorado owes to her women the 
laws prohibiting child labor, raising the 
age of protection for girls to 18, establish- 
ing a State Board of Arbitration, a State 
Industrial School for Girls, and a State 
Home for Dependent Children; removing 
the emblems from the Australian ballot, 
making fathers and mothers joint guardi- 
ans of their children, enlarging women’s 
property rights, and providing an annual 
appropriation to buy books for the State 
library; also, in Denver, ordinances plac- 
ing drinking fountains in the streets, for- 
bidding expectoration in public places, 
and requiring smoke consuming chimneys 
upon all public and business buildings. 
Equal suffrage has made the polls more 
orderly, improved the primaries, made it 
harder to elect bad candidates, and in- 
creased the interest and intelligence of 
women in regard to public affairs. It has 
more than quadrupled the number of no- 
license towns in Colorado, and has greatly 
increased the number of women serving 
on charitable and educational boards. 


Dr. Caroline E. Hastings gave an inter- 
esting address on ‘The No-Breakfast 
Plan.”’ She said that little or no waste of 
tissue took place during sleep, and there- 
fore no food was needed at the beginning 
of the day; and that the stomach was not 
then ready to take care of food. Dr. 
Nordstrom and a number of others pres- 
ent testified to the benefits they had both 
experienced and seen as a result of the 
‘*no-breakfast plan,’’ while Mrs. S. S. Fes- 
senden and others stood up stoutly in be- 
half of breakfast. Miss F. Henrietta Miiller, 
of London, who has lately returned from 
ten years in India, gave an account of the 
diet of the Hindoos. It was a very inter- 
esting afternoon. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. 





WOMEN TAXPAYERS’ HEARING. 


The Committee on Election Laws of the 
Massachusetts Legislature gave a hearing 
at the State House in Boston on Feb, 20 
to the petitioners for a bill giving women 
taxpayers municipal suffrage. Hon. Geo. 
A. O. Ernst conducted the hearing for the 
petitioners, Mr. Thomas Russell for the 
remonstrants. 

The Committee, being ready for the 
hearing ten minutes before the time ap- 
pointed, Mr. Ernst not having yet arrived, 
invited Mr, Blackwell to open for the 
affirmative. Mr. Blackwell said: 


I did not mean to take a leading part in 
these proceedings, because I do not regard 
taxpaying suffrage as primarily a woman 
suffrage measure. The Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage does not ask for it,’and suf- 
fragists differ in opinion with regard toit, 
as is shown by Mr. Richard P, Hallowell’s 
printed objection just handed to the com- 
mittee. I appear, therefore, not as a wo- 
man suffragist but as a citizen and a tax- 
payer, representing only my individual 
views and those of the ladies who have 
petitioned that they may vote in regard 
to their own taxes, They too come before 
you not as women, but as citizens and 
taxpayers. Their request is strictly in 
accordance with Massachusetts prece- 
dents. From the first no manin this com- 
monwealth has ever voted or votes to-day 
except as a taxpayer. Every young man 
of twenty years is assessed a tax, anda 
year later is allowed to vote. He is no 
longer required to show his tax receipt as 
a prerequisite of voting, simply because 
candidates for office sought to be relieved 
from the necessity of paying the taxes of 
delinquent constituents in order to get 
their votes. But every man is legally 
under obligation to pay a tax, and is sup- 
posed to have paid it. Since the male tax- 
payer votes, why not the female tax- 
payer? It is only a logical application 
of our historic watchword, ‘Taxation and 
representation inseparable.’’ Moreover, 
women vote now as stockholders in pri- 
vate and public corporations—in banks, 
factories and railways. They help elect 
the officers and are eligible as officers. 
Why not in the municipal corporations in 
which they are stockholders? A woman 
owns $5,000 in gas stock—she votes. She 
sells her stock and invests the proceeds in 
a house and lot in Dorchester. She is no 
longer allowed to vote in regard to her 
sidewalk, her sewer, the amount of tax 
she pays or the men who are to spend it. 
It is a flagrant inconsistency. 

Few people are aware of the number of 
women taxpayers, or the amount of taxes 
they pay. Twenty-eight years ago Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch found in Boston 7,214 
women who paid taxes on property valued 
at more than twelve million dollars. They 
paid that year into the city treasury $1,- 
296,693—more than a million and a quarter 
dollars. In 1870 Boston contained only 
250,526 people; to day more than 500,000. 
In 1872 the valuation of Boston property 
was less than 639 million dollars; to-day it 
is 1,129 million. Women are now more gen- 
erally owners of property. We may fairly 
estimate that 20,000 Boston women now 
pay over two million dollars annual taxes. 
Yet they are not represented in the gov- 
ernment of the city. Why should not 
these 20,000 responsible tax payers have a 
voice in the amount and expenditure of 
their own taxes? Why should not the 
community have the benefit of these 20, 
000 exceptionally competent citizens in 
helping to decide taxation and expendi- 
ture? They are needed. The grewth of 
population is wholly in our cities. These 
contain mixed populations—a majority 
use politics as a measure of securing per- 
sonal employment and profit for them- 
selves and their friends. As a conse- 
quence extravagance, mismanagement, 
and jobbery prevail. New York, Phila 
delphia and Chicago are controlled by the 
worst elements of their population, and 
every effort for reform has so far proved 
unavailing. The only permanent reform 
must begin with a reform in our voting 
constituencies. How can this be made? 
To take the suffrage away from those who 
now exercise it is impracticable. But we 
can add a large body of exceptionally com- 
petent voters by enabling women tax- 
payers to vote in our municipal elec- 
tions. 

The objections made to general woman 
suffrage do notapply here. The bad wom- 
en, the ignorant women, are not included. 
But even they will be benefited —all 
women will be benefited—for the inter- 
ests of rich women and of poor women are 
identical. Economical and honest gov- 
ernment benefits rich and poor alike. 
Women on the average are more economi- 
cal than men, more chaste, more temper- 
ate, more law-abiding, and these are the 
very qualities that most need to be made 
more influential in municipal affairs. 

Women taxpayers already vote in 
municipal affairs in five of our States; 
also in England, Scotland. Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. After 
thirty years’ experience Mr. Gladstone 
testified that they had voted ‘‘without 
detriment, and with great advantage.”” We 
ask therefore for municipal suffrage for 
women who pay taxes in the towns or 
cit es wherein they reside, both as an act of 
justice and as a measure of the highest 
political expediency. 





MR. ERNST’S ADDRESS. 


We are asking that women who pay 
taxes in the towns or cities wherein they 
reside may vote in municipal affairs. It 
is hardly necessary for me to say that so 
far as State and nation are concerned I[ 
believe in full suffrage for all intelligent 
citizens. The line of cleavage should not 
be on sex or property, but on intelligence. 
Only on that line can there be a safe pop- 
ular government. All suffrage should be 
intelligent, but suffrage in a municipality 
differs from that in the State and nation. 
The primary purpose of State and national 
government is to protect the persons ot the 
citizens; that of municipal government is 
to spend money. In questions relating to 
his life and liberty, every citizen should 
have a vote; but in voting to spend money, 
each man or woman who votes should 
have a check on his or her own pocket. it 
is a great mistake to mix up State and 
national politics with municipal elections. 
Of what earthly consequence is it to the 
interests of the citizens of Boston whether 
the Mayor be a Republican or a Democrat, 
80 long as he is honest, capable and busi- 
nesslike? A municipal corporation is 
organized almost wholly for the transac- 
tion of business. It is mainly concerned 
with the management and disposition of 
property, and here the line of cleavage in 
regard to voting should be noton sex, but 
on property and intelligence. 

Woman's present position in Boston is 
anomalous, For instance, take the sub- 
way, which was built by the city, and 
then leased to a private corporation, 
Women had no vote as to that subway 
until it passed into the hands of the cor- 
poration; then immediately every woman 
who was a stockholder became a voter. 
If the proposed new subway be built by a 
private company, the woman will have a 
voice in regard to it; if by the city, she 
will have none whatever. If a water 
supply plant belongs to a private com- 
pany she may be a voter, and even ap 
officer; but as soon as it is transferred to 
the municipality she loses her vote. It is 
the same way with gas. You will find a 
man who does not pay even his poll-tax 
voting whether or not the money of the 
city of Boston shall be used to build a 
subway, but a woman who pays a heavy 
annual tax is not allowed to do so, 

Mk. CHARLES R. SAUNDERS: Your posi- 
tion seems to be that it is the property, 
not the person, that should be represented. 
Suppose a man owns land in six different 
localities; would you allow him a vote in 
each? 

Mr. Ernst: Yes. Personally, I would. 
But we do not ask for this. I do not 
answer for the exact details of our bill, 
but the principle of it is right. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: In Rhode Island, until 
recently, men of foreign birth were not 
allowed to vote unless they owned $133 of 
real estate. You remember Franklin’s 
story about the man and the mule, under 
the old property qualification in Pennsyl- 
vania. Under this bill, a woman who 
owned a horse could vote, but if the horse 
died she would lose her vote. Would it 
be the woman that voted, or the horse? 

Mr. Ernst: It would be neither the 
woman nor the horse; it would be the 
tax she paid on the horse that voted. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Would you approve of 
a graded tax? Say for every $500 a vote? 

Mr. Ernst: I shall not say what I 

would do if L were starting the whole 
system afresh. But we ought not to mix 
national and State affairs with mere muni- 
cipal regulations. 
* Mr. SAUNDERs: If you base municipal 
suffrage on property, why should not 
large property owners have larger votes 
than small ones? 

Mr. Ernst: Make your rule the same 
for male and female property owners, and 
I consent. But I will not take up a larger 
share of the time. I will introduce as the 
next speaker Mrs. Nelson Titus, of Quincy, 
who has been for twenty years the largest 
taxpayer in Squantum, now Ward 6 of 
that city. 

MRS. TITUS'S ADDRESS. 


I come here to-day as a taxpayer of 
Quincy, to give you a practical illustration 
of the injustice to which women taxpayers 
are often subjected in consequence of 
their want of municipal power. In 1854, 
my grandfather bought a large landed 
estate in Squantum, one of the most beau- 
tiful seaside localities near Boston. Nine- 
tenths of Squantum is now owned by 
three women. The city authorities take 
from me $1 200 yearly in taxes. But, since 
the death of my husband many years ago, 
we get no return whatever; not a single 
improvement but what we have made per- 
sonally. We have not a sidewalk, not a 
decent road, not a school, notjeven a 
water-supply, except what I have myself 
introduced at my own expense. I person 
ally feel it a great injustice that my coach- 
man, who can barely read and write, has 
power to vote away my money, while I 
have none. 

Mr. Ernst: This is in marked contrast 
with some of our suburbs, where alder- 
men look out well for the interests of 
their constituents. I will next introduce 
Mrs. Otto B. Cole, a taxpayer of Boston. 


ADDRESS OF MRS, COLE. 
Mrs, Otto B. Cole said: 


I favor the petition because, of all the 
suffrage measures brought forward, it 
seems most likely to appeal to men, since 
it is based on the common-sense business 

(Continued on page 68.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Srasia MILLs has been appointed 
by her brother, Sheriff James Mills, of 
Boise County, Idaho, as his chief deputy. 
She is the third woman appointed to the 
position of deputy sheriff in Idaho. 

Mrs. May Stocking Knaaos has been 
appointed by the Governor of Michigan a 
member of the Board of Control for the 
State Industrial School for Girls. Mrs. 
Knaggs is a former president of the Mich- 
igan Equal Suffrage Association and an 
active worker in the cause. 

Miss ANNA GARDNER, of Nantucket, 
who has just passed away, remembered 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL in her will. It 
stood first in a long list of legacies, as we 
are informed by her relatives. Miss 
Gardner was an inspiration to others dur- 
ing her life, and she set a good example 
even in her death, 

Mrs. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, the new 
president of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, has a fine record in the 
national society. She joined it in its third 
year, and has been a member of the 
national board, serving on some of its 
most exacting committees. She is presi- 
dent of the Woman's League of the Na- 
tional Junior Republic, and a director in 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Although her home is in Indiana, she has 
a winter residence in Washington, as the 
wife of Senator Fairbanks. 


Miss Rose E, Davis, of St. Anthony, is 
deputy county clerk, auditor and re- 
corder of Fremont County, Idaho. Miss 
Davis is credited with having the only set 
of abstract books in Fremont County, 
and she got them up herself. She was 
the first woman to be officially commis- 
sioned in Idaho, and was deputized three 
years ago. Miss Davis is preéminently a 
business woman, and has made profitable 
investments in Fremont County real 
estate. She was sent recently by the 
County Commissioners to Salt Lake City, 
to negotiate for the placing of Fremont 
County bonds with which to take up sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of old county 
warrants, 

Mrs. EviIzABera A, JOHNSON, of White 
Rock, Kansas, is at the head of the move- 
ment to establish a State Park on the site 
of Pike’s Pawnee Indian Village in Re- 
public County. A bill for this purpose is 
pending in the Legislature. The Pawnee 
Village is on the bank of the Republican 
River, near the town of White Rock. It 
was here that Captain Pike pulled down 
the Spanish flag and raised the Stars and 
Stripes for the first time on Kansas so‘l. 
“It seems to mea piece of vandalism to 
allow this historic spot to be destroyed or 
sold to private individuals,” said Mrs. 
Johnson. ‘Besides the value which asso- 
ciation with the early events of the coun- 
try gives it, the site is a beautiful one— 
the grounds ideal for a park.”’ 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, after 
speaking at the suffrage hearing in Massa- 
chusetts last week, and helping to organ- 
ize the new and strong ‘‘Equal Suffrage 
Good Government Association’ at Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw’s in this city, went on to 
Concord, N. H., and had a hearing before 
the Joint Judiciary Committees of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, to which a 
number of suffrage petitions have been 
sent. A member of the committee sug- 
gested that the hearing be held in the 
House of Representatives during the half 
hour previous to its assembling, so that 
the members as they arrived might have a 
chance to hear. There were about twenty- 
five members present when Mrs. Catt 
began, and two hundred when she ended. 


Mrs. EVELYN SmiruH has had charge of 
the Kent County jail in Greenwich, R. L., 
for the past twenty-one years. Mrs. 
Smith is a widow, and her husband, 
Jotham S. Smith, kept the same jail be- 
fore her. There have been many hardened 
men confined in it during Mrs. Smith’s 
administration, but she has never been 
attacked by a prisoner. Burglars are 
landed there from time to time, but only 
on one occasion have any prisoners es- 
caped, and then it was because the new 
jail was not quite completed. When Mrs. 
Smith is away temporarily on business, 
her place is taken by her daughter, Mrs. 
Annie Burdick. She was born in the house 
in which the Smith family have lived for 
so many years. She understands the care 
of the men and women prisoners, and 
they are well behaved in her presence. 
If Mrs. Burdick should some day succeed 
her mother, a representative of the fourth 
generation would have the jailer’s place 
at the Kent County prison, 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING 


We conclude this week the report of 
the suffrage hearing at the Boston State 
House on Feb. 18: 

MISS DYER’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Frances J. Dyer said: 


It is perfectly obvious that we who 
represent the remonstrants are at a disad- 
vantage. We do not pretend to match in 
eloquence, in persuasiveness, in wit, the 
sisters who have preceded us. We will- 
ingly and gladly acknowledge the splen- 
did results that have followed fiom their 
long public training. But, gentlemen, we 
beg you to consider that the rest of us do 
not care to enter into the public arena 
and to have equal political rights with 
the gentlemen, and therefore in my very 
simple plea I shall ask you to consider 
this large number of women who do not 
care for the ballot. We have only the 
very old and the very trite arguments to 
offer. It seems very commonplace; no 
doubt it may raise a laugh for me to say 
that our womanly instincts are against it, 
and yet I beg you to consider whether it 
is not worth consideration when about 90 
per cent. of the women of Massachusetts 
have this strong feeling. May there not 
be some inherent and fundamental rea. 
son for this strong feeling of opposition? 
And please remember the quality of these 
women. Weare not slaves, real slaves, as 
the Orie: til women are; we do not even 
admit the kind of slavery that has been 
presented here this morning. This large 
majority represents the intelligence and 
the moral earnestness of the women of 
Massachusetts. If you will kindly ex- 
amine the names of the directors in our 
educational and charitable institutions, if 
you will follow up the magnificent work 
for the redemption of society which is 
going on, you will find just as many anti- 
suffragists as suffragists. For we are a 
unit, ladies, are we not, in one thing? We 
remonstrants and you who are in favor of 
suffrage equally desire a better state of 
society. Not for a moment do we remon- 
strants minimize some of the social evils 
which have been presented here with so 
much eloquence this morning, but, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, we do not agree 
as to the methods of getting rid of these 
evils. Will you permit me for a moment 
to quote from the actual experiment of 
the suffrage in Colorado? I do not know 
what may have been said along that line 
this morning, as I have been in the crowd 
outside until ashort time ago. Put here 
is the testimony of Hon. Ralph Talbot, of 
Denver, who said: ‘*Theoretically I still 
believe in equal suffrage, but practically I 
fear its results are extremely disastrous.” 
Pastor W. O. Ryan, of the same city, is 
quoted in the same article in the N. Y. 
Independent as saying that he was one of 
the theorizers who voted for woman suf- 
frage; but after studying its effects he 
concluded: 


“The exercise of suffrage by women in 
Colorado is no longer tolerable; it is an 
unmixed evil, a horrible travesty on the 
hopes and expectations of many of us;a 
Frankenstein monster we have raised 
which we must slay or it slays us. It 
is injuring our homes; it is ruinous to all 
that is becoming and admirable in many 
of our women.”’ 


He is convinced that if the question 
were again submitted to the electors, 
binety per cent. of the men and three- 
fourths of the women would now reject 
‘the foolish and regrettable experiment.” 

The slowness of the progress of the 
movement is admitted by one of its 
strongest advocates, Mrs. Ida Husted Har- 
per, who w >te only a little while ago in 
the New York Sun that “progress is 
discouragingly slow.’’ She adds that 
‘*through some perversity of moral vision, 
the vast majority of the people of 
the United States have been utterly un- 
able to see” that women should be al- 
lowed to vote. Are we willing to admit 
that a majority of the people of the 
United States have a perversity of moral 
vision? Certainly not here in Massachu- 
setts, the State that leads in intelligence 
and in moral earnestness. 

Does it not count for something that 
certain men who hitherto have been advo- 
cates of suffrage bave changed their minds, 
men in England like John Bright and 
Goldwin Smith, both of whom changed 
their minds after reflection and experi- 
ence? Does it not count for something 
that a man like Bishop Vincent, that a 
man like Dr. Lyman Abbott, has changed 
his mind on this question? [The Metho- 
dists have a saying, ‘‘There are some 
backsliders who never slid very far for- 
ward.’’ None of these gentlemen were ever 
very great suffragists. John Bright said 
he voted for the suffrage bill (on the only 
occasion when he did so) with many mis- 
givings, and mainly out of friendship for 
John Stuart Mill. The reason Mr. Bright 
himself gave for changing his mind is also 
worth remembering. He said it was be- 
cause he had been so shocked that English- 
women should take part in the public agita- 
tion for the repeal of the State regulation of 
vice. To most of us, there would seem to 
be a strong argument for equal suffrage in 
the fact that a Parliament composed ex- 
clusively of men enacted such legislation, 
and that it cost Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 
Florence Nightingale and the best women 
of England seventeen years’ public agita- 
tion of a distasteful subject to get the law 
repealed. This was one of many instances 
in which the possession of the ballot 
would have saved women’s time. ] 

I am reminded by a gentleman at my 
side [Mr. Thomas Russell] to say that I 
also have changed my mind. I am botha 
convert and a pervert. I stand here asa 
representative this morning not only of 
the large majority of silent women, but 
of the wage-earners. I have been in the 
ranks of the wage-earners for thirty years, 
my first service having been right here in 
the State House in the insurance depart- 





ment for five years under Hon. Julius I. 
Clark; and baving touched the lives of 
thousands of working girls, I was over- 
borne by the arguments that were pre- 
sented to me in favor of the ballot for 
the working women. Having my own 
way to win, [ felt that if there were any 
advantages in suffrage I must surely avail 
myself of those advantages, and, won by 
their very plausible arguments, which 
seemeil to me very reasonable indeed, I 
came over into the ranks of the suffrag- 
ists. But I fail to see any advantages. 
On thecontrary, [ am more and more con- 
vinced that we shall only multiply ma- 
chinery, and shall not gain the ends which 
we have in view. As a wage-earner I can- 
not see that it would be any advantage to 
me or to the thousands of women whom 
I represent. 

I admit that many abuses have been 
corrected. Without going into detail, take 
simply the matter of having seats in the 
stores for the working girls; how was that 
brought about? Through the ballot? No, 
but through the influence of many of 
these women who do not desire the ballot, 
who have tlie leisure to go about quietly 
apd investigate conditions, and to bring 
to bear the force of their moral suasion 
against these evils. Almost all the advan- 
tages that we have gained along these 
lines have been without the ballot, and 
therefore I have changed my view again; 
I have come back to what I originally felt, 
and I have still the instinct, which of 
course is a matter for hilarity, against the 
suffrage for our sex. I ask you, gentle- 
men, to keep in mind this sentiment on 
our part. We do not pretend to logic. 


MISS CORBETT’S PAPER. 


Mrs. Barrett Wendell said: “I have 
been asked to read the following paper, 
written by Miss Mary E. Corbett, a mem- 
ber of the Suffolk bar:’’ 


In the agitation for the further exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women, it has often 
been said that there should be equality 
between the sexes, and that giving women 
the ballot would be a legal recognition of 
this equality. I believe, however, that 
there can be no equality between men and 
women, Woman is far superior to man in 
her proper sphere, which, to my mind, is 
primarily that of the home. Man is, and 
should be, superior in the halls of legisla- 
tion, where he has ruled, and where he 
will continue to rule till time shall be no 
more. Women have done splendid work 
in the law, medicine, the ministry, the 
arts and sciences, and in these lines they 
have shown ability and genius equal to that 
of men. Yet there are many occupations 
nobly performed by men for which wom- 
en are unfitted by their lesser physical 
strength and inherent modesty. Such are 
war, the navy, and mechanical trades. 
For woman to enter all avocations would 
destroy her usefulness at home. It is hers 
to train the citizens of the future. In 
this commonwealth legislation has given 
to women many rights and privileges de- 
nied to men. Will any one dare to say 
that any legal injustice to women is not 
speedily remedied when attention is called 
to it? [Women have been calling atten- 
tion for more than half a century to the 
injustice of making the husband the sole 
owner of the children as long as he lives 
with his wife; yet this injustice has as yet 
only been remedied in eight States out of 
forty-five. Massachusetts women have 
been asking for fifty-four years to have 
the laws of inheritance between husband 
and wife made equal, and to this day the 
property of every wife who dies in Massa- 
chusetts is subject to the old inequitable 
law. } 

Only an insignificant number of women 
desire the ballot. In the referendum, 96 
per cent. of women failed to vote for it. 
If the majority ought to rule, why not ap- 
ply the majority principle here? [The 
majority principle is that the majority of 
those who care enough about a question 
to express themselves on it shall rule, 
The women’s vote was in favor of suffrage, 
25 tol. Moreover, it is held that the ma- 
jority of men may outvote the minority 








the part of the women? I was present at 
the annual meeting of the suffragists here 
in Boston, and I heard a woman, a profes- 
sor in one of the oldest women’s colleges, 
say that the men of Patagonia gave to the 
women of Patagonia what the men of 
Massachusetts failed to give to the women 
of Massachusetts; and | wondered if the 
men of Patagonia were being held up as 
examples to the men of Massachusetts. 
We have also heard much of the inherent 
right of women to vote. [am wondering 
what will become of this argument when 
the class legislation is asked for on 
Wednesday next enabling tax- paying 
women to vote. 

I must say a word in behalf of two 
classes of people who seem to have been 
left out; one, the women I have known, 
and the other, the women who were the 
grandmothers and the mothers of the 
men and women who are here to-day. 
One would think that the Daughters of 
the Revolution had sprung into being 
without any mothers of the revolution; 
and yet, so far as observation goes and 
examples are before us, it would seem as 
if those mothers were as heroic, as intel- 
ligent, as patriotic, well informed on pub- 
lic matters, as their daughters are to-day, 
and not one of them considered herself a 
slave, or thought she was classed with 
idiots and children, ‘[Evidently Mrs. 
George never heard either of Margaret 
Brent of Maryland, who asked for a vote 
as early as 1647, or of Abigail Adams of 
Massachusetts, who, in one of her letters 
to her husband written about the time of 
the Declaration of Independence, urged 
him in framing the new Constitution to 
remember the women, and declared that 
they would not hold themselves bound by 
laws in making which they had no voice 
or representation. | 

I lately heard a suffragist say that 
what was needed was a channel for 
women’s energies. It is said that 83 per 
cent. of the women of the United States 
have no servant; if so, their hands must 
be full. [How does this square with the 
argument advanced by a remonstrant at 
the hearing a few years ago—‘tWe should 
be outvoted by our own servants’’?] 

We have also had some facts given us 
to-day from Colorado. Is it not rather 
foolish for us to have this evidence, in 
view of the fact that Colorado has an 
area a little more than 2,417 times that of 
the city of Boston, yet in that vast terri- 
tory there is a population of 2,000 less 
than the city of Boston? Denver is the 
only city of over 30,000, It has 133,000 
inhabitants, according to the last census. 
Worcester, Mass., lacks only 15,000 of 
being as large as the largest city of Colo- 
rado. Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, 
are the suffrage States. Wyoming hasa 
population of 645 more than Cambridge. 
We have been hearing some things about 
Kansas. We have been told that woman 
suffrage has never been taken away where 
it has once been granted. That is true, 


| technically: but in Kansas, where women 


have had municipal suffrage since 1887, 
they have a condition of things which 
makes it necessary for Mrs. Nation to use 
her hatchet, and women have been refused 
constitutional suffrage. Washington asa 
Territory hal woman suffrage, but as a 
State it was refused. 

Last year a statement which I made 
here was questioned by Miss Blackwell. I 
think it was denied. I said that the grant- 
ing of municipal suffrage to the tax-pay 
ing women of Louisiana was a measure 
to “‘down’’ the black vote. I quoted di- 
rectly from the woman who spoke in be- 
half of the Louisiana suffragists at their 
annual meeting when she said, ‘It was the 
only way of ensuring white supremacy to 
Louisiana.” [This will rank with Mrs, 
George’s statement, made at the same 
time last year, that one of the U. S. Sen- 
ators from Wyoming had told her woman 
suffrage in Wyoming had been a negative 
factor, and in Colorado had proved dis- 
astrous. Both the U. S. Senators from 
Wyoming promptly denied it, over their 


| own signatures. | 


on any specific proposition, but may not | 


deprive the minority of their right to 
vote. If only one properly qualified man 
in a town wishes to vote, he is allowed to 
do so, and the “apathy” of his neighbors 
is not held a reason for debarring him. | 
The influence of woman on man is 
greater without the ballot. We don’t de. 
sire to be seen in caucuses and primaries, 
which are generally held at night, min- 
gling with those who make politics a pro- 
fession. [Women go in the evening to 
lectures, concerts, and theatres, and there 
mingle with these same men.} The wo- 


We have been hearing much about in- 
fluence. I would like to give you a quota- 
tion from the president of the National 
Suffrage Association, taken from an arti- 
cle in Collier’s Weekly. She said: “If a 
woman possesses ability, ‘great or small, 
talent, genius, noble purpose, lofty ideals, 
shall she contribute them directly to the 
welfare of the world, or through the 
doubtful channel of influence on husband 
and children?’ Well, if a woman feels 


| that her influence on her husband and 


| children is doubtful, it probably is. 


In 


| the crusade against vice in New York, at 


man vote could be manipulated by the | 


machine. [In the enfranchised States the 
machine politicians curse the woman vote 
because they cannot manipulate it. It 
would be easy to fill columns with testi- 
mony to this fact.| We must study and 
pursue the higher education so as to point 
out to men the true solution of public 
questions. The man is more abroad in 
the world than the woman, and has a 
more extensive view of political condi- 
tions. The rubbing with the world is of 
great value to him. The worldly training 
incidental to the exercise of suffrage 
would make women less feminine, and yet 
lack of this training would be fatal to uni- 
versal suffrage. Equai suffrage would 
cause division of women along caste lines. 
Let women be progressive in education, 
charity, and business, but let them keep 
out of suffrage. 


MRS. A. J, GEORGE'S ADDRESS, 


With one exception, every argument 
which we have heard in favor of this peti- 
tion has been based on sex antagonism. I 
made that statement here a year ago, after 
attending the annual meeting of the suf- 
fragists at Washington, and I was told it 
was not 80. But what else do you call 
such statements as this—that at present 
we are running our government under 
a condition of proud dominance on the 
part of the men and subserviency on 








all the meetings, it is always said that 
the home is the place from which the 
remedy must come. [Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, 
“The mother of Ben Hur;’’ says of the 
exclusion of women from suffrage: 


“Think of the effect of this dishonor 
upon the boys of the land, The mother 
tries to teach her boy that he must be 
pure and temperate and honorable, that 
he must control his passions, and Walk as 
a man among men, if he would succeed in 
life. That boy goes out from his mother, 
and the first thing he meets with neutral- 
izes and gives the lie to all his mother’s 
teachings. He says to himself, ‘Why, 
mother says so and so;’ but he finds men 
in high places violating all those teach- 
ings, and he begins to conclude that his 
mother does not know much about it.’’ | 


A good authority tells us that 85 per 
cent. of the patrons of the theatre are 
women—not at the matinées, but in the 
evening. 

While all outside things may change, 
there are two things which do not change, 
and those are the man nature and the 
woman nature. We are not afraid of the 
word sex. It stands for a very stubborn 
fact. LIagree with one of the petitioners 
who said or implied that the decision 
must be made on the question of the 
social efficiency of men and women, There 
is a great deal of work to be done in the 
world, and men and women mustdoit. To- 





day there are a great many women who 
think that they can do both men’s work 
and women’s work, but I have yet to find 
any man who thinks he can do both kinds. 
The question is one, as Mrs. Sédgwick 
said, of the physiological division of labor. 
We can best benefit the State by taking 
into account our woman’s nature, and by 
working along the lines which are im- 
plied in the home interests. We do not 
speak of woman, then, merely as wife or 
mother; we speak of her as a person who 
conserves the ideals of the commonwealth. 


THOMAS RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Thomas Russel! closed the hearing 
for the remonstrants. He said: 


You are asked to add Massachusetts to 
the list of States represented by Colorado, 
Utah, Kansas, Idaho, and Wyoming. Has 
any one thing been done for women there 
more than has been done for them here in 
Massachusetts? [The list of things is too 
long to be inserted. For some of them, 
see the resolution passed at the last Fort- 
nightly]. 


Is Denver, which we have heard so 
much about, as law-abiding and as good a 
community to live in as Worcester, Mass., 
which is about the same size? Is it owing 
to woman suffrage that the one place 
where there was a disturbance at the polls 
at the last presidential election, in which 
men were shot, was in that same city of 
Denver? [Mrs, L. M. Stansbury, of Den- 
ver, writes: ‘‘The polls were perfectly 
quiet and decent, for there were women 
at the polls. The row occurred elsewhere, 
between policemen and deputies,”’ As for 
being “the only place,” at one State elec- 
tion not long since, no less than six seri- 
o18 or fatal shooting affrays occurred in 
Georgia alone; and recent events in Ken- 
tucky are still fresh in our minds.] Is the 
fact that an attack on free speech was 
made at Cripple Creek, an attack on 
Theodore Roosevelt when he was cam- 
paigning there, is the fact that the first 
blow struck in that riot was struck by a 
woman, due to woman suffrage? [This is 
a pure figment of Mr. Russell’s brain. No 
one ever asserted that the first blow was 
struck by a woman. All the woman did 
was to wave a Democratic banner. The 
blows were struck by the men. And the 
attack made on Roosevelt in Elmira, N. Y., 
during the same campaign, was declared 
by all the reports to have cast the one in 
Colorado wholly into the shade. Yet 
Elmira is uncontaminated by woman suf- 
frage. } 

We have been told much of the success 
of equal suffrage in Colorado. Every one 
of us hears from private sources of its 
failure. [Then why not make this infor- 
mation public? If all the opponents of 
equal suffrage in Colorado are too great 
moral cowards to say a word against it 
except in anonymous letters, their opinion 
is worth very little either way.] Kansas 
has municipal woman suffrage. Are the 
laws of Kansas more respectable and more 
respected on that account? Do the men 
who have brought about, by keeping ille 
gal joints, the state of affairs that has 
produced the equally illegal acts of Mrs. 
Nation—are they influenced by woman 
suffrage? Is there anything in any one 
of these States that would lead you to ask 
Massachusetts to follow them? Are we 
not better than any of them? 


Mr. Russell closed with the same speech 
on the so-called referendum which he has 
made every year for the last five years. 

Mrs, PARK: The first speaker in answer 
to the objections raised will be Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. I understand that we 
have thirty-eight minutes in which to 
reply. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We hope you will let 
us off as soon as you can, because the 
session of the Legislature begins at two 
o’clock. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. Chairman, we will incline to the side 
of mercy. I will speak twenty minutes, 
and our National President, Mrs. Catt, 
will then speak ten, and we will give up 
the extra eight minutes in order that the 
committee may get their dinner. 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, that the re- 
monstrants have made two diametrically 
opposite statements here to-day. One of 
them, with commendable candor, said it 
was acknowledged by both sides that the 
great mass of women were indifferent on 
this question, Three or four of the other 
speakers insisted that the vast majority 
of women in Massachusetts, 90 per cent. 
of them, felt strongly opposed, just as 
those did who came here to speak. I be- 
lieve the first statement represents the 
fact. For the last quarter of a century, 
whenever petitions for suffrage and re- 
monstrances against it have been sent in, 
the petitioners have always outnum- 
bered the remonstrants at least five to 
one, and oftener fifty or one hundred to 
one. At thetime of the so-called Refer- 
endum, 22,204 women cared enough about 
the matter to vote for suffrage, and only 
861 women cared enough about opposing 
it to vote against it. In one day 22,000 
women expressed themselves in favor of 
it, and during the last six years the Anti- 
Suffrage Association, with branches in 
something like 200 towns, has only suc- 
ceeded in collecting the signatures of a 
little over 8,000 women who cared enough 
about opposing it to sign their names. 
The secretary of the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation says that they have between 8,000 
and 9,000 members. The statement would 
give a very exaggerated idea of their 
strength without an explanation of what 
constitutes membership. In most soci- 
eties those who join pay a membership 
fee and renew their membership from 
year to year. In the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation they pay no membership fee, and 
women who have given no sign of inter- 
est beyond signing a return postal card 





five years ago are still counted as mem- 
bers. 

The mass of women are indifferent. 
But of those who take any lively interest 
in the question either way, the immense 
majority arein favor. We are accused of 
representing a minority; as a matter of 
fact the Anti-Suffrage Association repre. 
sents a very much smaller minority of 
women. It has been asserted that there 
is a growing feeling against woman 
suffrage in Massachusetts and other 
States. In five different States the 
question of woman suffrage has been 
submitted to the voters at intervals of 
several years, and in every case the result 
has been more favorable the second time 
than the first. That certainly does not 
look as though the feeling against it were 
growing. Kansas has been referred to. 
Not only did the Kansas Legislature last 
month vote down with laughter and de- 
rision the bill to repeal municipal suffrage, 
but when the question of full woman suf- 
frage was submitted the first time it got 
only 91,000 votes, while the second time it 
got over 95,000 votes. That again does not 
look as if interest in woman suffrage were 
falling off. 

In regard to the laws not being en- 
forced there, and in regard to Mrs. Na- 
tion, it should be said that. the same 
Legislature which gave women municipal 
suffrage fourteen years ago, took away 
from the municipalities the election of the 
officers whose duty it is to enforce the 
liquor law, and placed that power in the 
hands of police commissioners appointed 
by the Governor, and that has been the 
law until recently, so that the women 
have not till lately had a chance to vote 
for these officers. 

One of the speakers said it is desirable 
that the mental training of men and wom- 
en should be sufficiently alike so that they 
may approach each other harmoniously 
and may be able to understand each other. 
If so, it is well that they should be able to 
have an intelligent sympathy on public 
questions. A recent newspaper paragraph 
described a husband and wife who said 
they never quarrelled because when they 
were alone the husband never talked of 
anything but politics and the wife never 
talked of anything but the servant ques- 
tion; but we should not consider that an 
ideal household. 

Much has been said about the destruc- 
tion of the home if women voted. The 
place where women have had suffrage the 
longest in the United States is Wyoming. 
They have had it there for more than 
thirty years. During the first twenty 
years after it was granted, divorces in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, they increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population; in Wyoming 
they increased only about half as fast as 
the population. 

A member of the committee asked a 
question of one of our speakers which 
she could not answer at the time, but 
which I am glad to answer now. He 
asked whether since equal suffrage was 
granted in Colorado there had been any 
difference in the amount of liquor sold. 
Within four years after equal sutfrage was 
granted the number of no-license towns in 
the State had more than quadrupled, and 
it has increased still more largely since. 
That fact alone is a sufficient answer to 
the accusation that itis chiefly the worse 
class of women who vote there. The 
question was also asked whether the laws 
in regard to the protection of little girls 
had been improved by woman suffrage 
All the four equal suffrage States have 
raised the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen, and there are only about half a 
dozen of the forty-one unenfranchised 
States that have done the same. A ques- 
tion was also asked in regard to the effect 
of woman suffrage on gambling in Den- 
ver. We have some significant evidence 
on that point from one of the few women 
in Denver who do not believe in woman 
suffrage, a woman who kept a gambling 
house on 18th Street and was called ‘‘the 
gambling queen of Denver.’’ When she 
tound her business interfered with in 
consequence of a reform movement in 
which women were active, she said, as 
reported in the Denver News, that ‘‘Den- 
ver was a pretty good town to live in until 
this woman suffrage crowd took hold of 
things.” 

Tne experience of the ages was appealed 
to by one of the speakers. That proves 
too much, for it is only within the last 
half century that women have had any 
rights to speak of, in regard to property, 
or education, or entrance to the profes- 
sions. One speaker said that equal suf- 
frage would overturn the laws of nature. 
Another said that sex is ‘‘a very stubborn 
fact.’’ I believe it is so stubborn a fact 
that there is no danger of its being over- 
turned by any legislation. I have seen 
women from Wyoming, from Kansas, from 
Colorado, England, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, and there was not the 
slightest observable difference in their 
feminine characteristics. They looked 
just as womanly as any woman who has 
not even a chance to vote for school 
com mittee. 

It has been said that the tendency in 
modern times is toward the specialization 
of function, the specialization of labor. 
That is true, but it is also true that there 
has been a marked tendency toward the 
extension of the suffrage. The casting of 
the ballot is not an act of labor. It is de- 
sirable that a woman who is bringing 
up young children should devote herself 
chiefly to those children, and that if her 
husband is running an electric car, he 
should look after his electric car; but the 
fact that it is not desirable for them to 
change works is no proof that they cannot 
both of them vote, or that it would not be 
a good thing for them to do so. 

It is said that we must show a positive 
gain to result from equal suffrage. We 
shall submit to the committee, in print, 
the evidence from the enfranchised States, 
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which is certainly enough to convince any 
al person. 

— =e aa your attention to some of 
the contradictory arguments given by the 
remonstrants. One of the speakers said 
that equal suffrage works badly in the 
Western States; another speaker, that it 
does not in the least matter how it works 
there, because the population is so small. 
This last statement is made so often by 
our opponents as to be a pretty clear indi- 
cation that it really does work well. We 
are told that the experiment thus far has 
been on a very small scale. But ‘“‘an 
ounce of experiment is worth a ton of 
theorizing.”’ An experiment under which 
women have been voting by hundreds of 
thousands for years, in many different 
parts of the English-speaking world, is 
worth more than a great deal of mere im- 
agination as to what might happen if they 
should vote. 

Mention has been made of two men in 
Colorado who speak unpleasantly of wo- 
man suffrage. One of them, the Hon. 
Ralph Talbot, is a good man, but he, has 
lately lost his office, and that is apt to in- 
cline any one to take a blue view of 
things. Only a small part of his testi- 
mony was quoted. He said that through- 
out most of the State equal suffrage had 
done good; but he was afraid that in 
Denver (this was where he lost his office) 
it had proved disastrous. ‘The other man, 
Father Ryan, isa hot-headed young priest, 
who has been twice publicly rebuked by 
his bishop within the last three years. A 
prominent Catholic woman in Denver 
writes me that his remarks were purely 
due to his disgust at the result of the late 
election. Now, consider that, out of all 
New Zealand, Australia, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Kansas, only two men are 
quoted here against equal suffrage. Our 
opponents have not been able, in all these 
places put together, to find half a dozen 
respectable men who assert, over their 
own names and addresses, that it has had 
any bad results. On the other hand, 
scores of men testify that it has worked 
well, the most pronlinent men and the 
most prominent women; not merely poli- 
ticians, but in Colorado, for instance, two 
presidents of the State University, Presi- 
dent Slocum of Colorado College, and 
many more. 

One speaker argued against suffrage on 
the ground that women ought to devote 
their time almost entirely to their homes. 
Another emphasized the advantages of 
their serving on public boards, and urged 
that they would not have time for that 
kind of work if they could vote, There 
are more women on public boards in the 
enfranchised States than in any others. In 
Colorado a woman is president of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction, a thing 
that could not happen in any unenfran- 
chised State; and there is no evidence 
that the homes have veen neglected, but 
quite the contrary. It has been argued 
that women have not time or opportunity 
to inform themselves. It has also been 
said emphatically that they ought to in- 
form themselves, in order to influence the 
opinions of their husbands and sons. 

It has been said that this movement is 
based on sex antagonism. There never 
was a more untrue statement made. One 
of the opposing speakers said she did not 
think women were superior to men in 
either intelligence or morality. It is 
chiefly our opponents who claim that 
women are angels, and therefore ought 
not to be allowed to vote. In order to 
justify woman suffrage, it is not necessary 
to claim that women are superior to men. 
What we do claim is that men and women 
tozether cap accomplish more than either 
sex alone. It isa question not of antag- 
onism, but of cudperation. 

It bas been said that the ballot would 
do no good to the working women, and 
that it was women opposed to suffrage 
who got seats for working women in 
the stores. This was done largely by 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames (a suffragist), who 
was State factory inspector; and sales- 
women are not as well supplied with seats 
in Boston now as they are in either Den- 
ver or Salt Lake City. The labor unions, 
whicb may be supposed to be in the closest 
touch with the working women, are prac- 
tically a unit for woman suffrage. 

It has been said if the right to vote is 
given, it thrusts responsibility on all 
women. Not one-tenth of the women who 
make a specialty of opposing woman suf- 
frage vote for school committee, a clear 
proof that they do not believe that the 
right carries with it the duty, or any com- 
pulsion to use it. One of the ladies 
quoted from Whittier: 

“The crowning fact, 
The kivgliest act 
Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote.” 


Whittier was a suffragist, and he would 
certainly apply to the remonstrants the 
lines that he addresses, in the same poem, 
to those who undervalue the right of 
suffrage: 

“Our hearts grow cold; 
We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain, 
the stake, the cord, 
The ax, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain.’’ 

Whittier, in a letter to the WomAn’s 
JouURNAL, said in reference to the remun- 
Strants that those men who were them- 
selves opposed to equal rights for women 
merely use i the opposition of a few wom- 
en as a cloak for their own unwillingness. 

The same lady quoted Speaker Reed, to 
the effect that there was too much human 
nature in people for improvements to be 
easily made. Some of you may have read 
Speaker Reed’s able report in favor of 
woman suffrage when he was in Congress. 
The statement that there is just as much 
difficulty in protecting little girls where 
women vote is answered by the fact, al- 
ready mentioned, that in all those States 
where women vote they have raised the 
age of protection to eighteen. 

It has been said that few women would 
make any important transfers in stocks 
without consulting some man. Very 





likely; but no woman is compelled to 
consult a man as to how she shall vote on 
her stock, unless she chooses. If she is a 
stockholder, she has a right to vote by 
virtue of that fact. 

It is impossible, in the- very limited 
time at my disposal, to go over all the ar- 
guments that have been made, and our 
national president will answer those of 
them that are left much more ably than I 
can. But I will say a word in regard to 
Mr. Russell’s statement that the question 
has been submitted so recently that there 
is no reason for submitting it again. He 
speaks of the overwhelming vote against 
it. The men who voted in the negative 
were only 33 per cent. of the men of Mas- 
sachusetts, and most of them were in the 
habit of saying that the wishes of the 
women should decide it. If they had 
foreseen that the women who cared 
enough about it to vote on it would vote 
twenty-five to one in favor, it is fair to 
suppose that many of them would have 
voted differently. In five other States it 
has been twice submitted. In Oregon, 
where it was submitted only last year, the 
Oregon Senate has just voted twenty-nine 
to one in favor of submitting it again. 

We are not asking you to express your- 
selves in favor of woman suffrage. Sev- 
eral of the speakers on the opposite side 
have said that you are asked to strike the 
word ‘*male’”’ from the Constitution. You 
are not asked to do anything of the kind. 
You are asked to submit the question to 
the voters of Massachusetts. If they are 
so overwhelmingly opposed to it as our 
opponents profess to believe, of course it 
will be defeated, and we shall not get any- 
thing. I think if they were quite sure 
that would be the result, they would not 
work so hard to prevent the matter from 
going to the voters. If the majority do 
not want us to have the ballot, we shall 
not get it. If a majority of the men of 
Massachusetts are ready to give it to us, 
we ought to have it. 


MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. Catt made the closing address. 
She said: 


I have noticed that the remonstrants 
often speak of its being the duty of wom- 
en to vote, as though that were something 
in opposition to our ideas. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe the real difference between the 
remonstrants and the suffragists is that 
the former regard suffrage as a duty from 
which they wish to be excused, while the 
suffragists regard it as a duty which they 
are ready to perform. It has been said 
that this is a question of sex antagonism, 
and that the remonstrants have increased 
to 8,000, in a protest against this sex an- 
tagonism. Gentlemen, there are very few 
people in the world who are born suffra- 
gists. One woman here has said (and I 
am not one of those who would laugh at 
her for saying it) that her womanly in- 
stinct is opposed to suffrage. Of course 
it is; and a man’s manly instinct is op- 
posed to it. The whole world is born in 
a condition of remonstrance. Every per- 
80D, map or woman, who becomes a suf- 
fragist must overcome that power of tra- 
dition, and must find a reason which con- 
vinces them of the justice of our position. 
Therefore every individual friend we pos 
sess is aclear gain; but when the remon- 
strants add a new name, it is not an 
addition; it is only putting on their lists 
those who were always there. Go out in 
the streets of Boston, find the most illiter- 
ate and degraded man you can, a man 
who does not know the meaning of the 
words ‘‘woman suffrage,” and ask him if 
he believes in women’s voting. He will 
tell you, ‘‘No.’”” Ask him why, and he 
will give you, in logical sequence, every 
one of the arguments that have been 
offered here to-day, and he does it because 
those arguments are born of his instinct. 
This is always the condition of progress 
against conservatism, and we are only op- 
erating against that old-time tradition 
that always holds society back. 

Some of these ladies have said this 
afternoon that this is a new movement on 
their part. Gentlemen, the remonstrant 
is no new thing in American history. The 
women were first told that they should 
not speak in public, as these remonstrants 
hava done to day. Next it was said that 
women should not organize, as these re- 
monstrants have done. Then it was said 
that women should not receive a college 
education, as these women have. All 
along the line, it was said that if those 
things should happen which have hap- 
pened during the last fifty years, women 
would be unsexed. Women have remon- 
strated against every step of progress. 
The remonstrants to-day come to us as a 
natural result, the lineal descendants of 
those who opposed the very things they 
are doing. It has been asserted that 90 
per cent. of the men and three-fourths of 
the women in Colorado want equal suffrage 
repealed. Gentlemen of the committee, 
you all know that if that were the case it 
would certainly be repealed. In conclu- 
sion, we ask of you only to submit this 
question to the men of Massachusetts, 
that they, the great court of last resort, 
may give their verdict upon its justice. 


Mrs. Park asked the chairman to call 
for an expression of opinion from those 
present. The chairman asked those in 
favor of equal suffrage to raise their 
hands, and a forest of hands went up. 
When he called for those opposed, thir- 
teen hands were counted. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °**™sovisron “*? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. A}i leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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He went to the window of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept. 
By the morning light were seen 
Most beautiful things! There were tlowers 
and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of 
bees, 
There were cities and temples and towers, 
and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 
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A KNIGHT OF TO-DAY. 

Fred was lying on the couch in the sit- 
ting-room, reading and squirming. One 
could always tell when he reached a crit- 
ical point in the story, for he either gave 
a bounce that tried the springs of the 
couch, or waved a foot excitedly in the 
air. As his little sister Ruth once said: 

‘“‘When Pug wags his tail he wags all 
over, and when Fred reads he reads all 
over.”’ 

He read on, unconscious of the little 
figure perched on the arm of an easy- 
chair, regarding him with pleading eyes. 

“O Fred, Lucille Baker is going away, 
and she wants me to write in her al- 
bum—”’ 

“Album? Autograph? 
away!"’ cried Fred. 
say those things 
again?” 

“It isn’t acommon autograph album,” 
said Ruth, with dignity, holding it up. 
The inside leaves were cut from card- 
board in the shape of oak leaves and the 
outside ones from birch bark, and all were 
tied together with pale green ribbon. 

She stopped short, for she saw that 
Fred was deep in his book again, 

‘Please help me, Fred,” she said. 

“Go away!” shouted Fred, in exactly 
the same tone that he used a few mo- 
ments later when the pug came seeking 
around the couch and thrust its moist 
nose lovingly into his face. ‘Writing in 
autograph albums is all silly girls’ non- 
sense, and I won't have athing to do with 
it.” 

Ruth went. She went up to her room 
and cried, having first put the precious 
album away in its tissue-paper wrapper. 

Presently Uncle Phil came into the sit- 
ting room. He paused beside the couch 
and peered over it. 

‘Having a good time?” he asked. 

‘Yes, sir! Fine!’ cried Fred, promptly 
sitting up. 

Uncle Phil was a personage, and one 
cannot snub a distinguished war corre 
spondent as one does a little sister. 

“It’s ‘Perseus and Andromeda.’ Great, 
isn’t it?’ he continued, enthusiastically. 
“Pll tell you, life was worth living in 
those days. Of course, I know it isn’t a 
true story,’’ he added, hastily. ‘But the 
days of the old chivalry, and the tourna- 
ments and all that, are the days for me. 
Life’s a deadly grind in this age.” 

“Sometimes I fear that the very spirit 
of knighthood is dying out,” said Uncle 
Phil, thoughtfully. 

Fred’s astonishment fairly lifted him to 
his feet. 

‘*No, sir!’ he cried, as he sat down on 
the edge of the couch. ‘Just give it a 
chance and you'll see.’’ 

“Risk your life to rescue a fair lady, 
eh?’ asked Uncle Phil, smiling. 

‘Yes, sir, | would,’’ replied Fred, flush- 
ing almost imperceptibly under the tan. 
“And so would any of the fellows.”’ 

**Not long ago,’’ said Uncle Phil, look- 
ing at his watch and beginning to speak 
very rapidly, “I heard a maiden in dire 
distress, and the only knight within hail 
deliberately turned his back on her. I 
don’t doubt that she is weeping yet.” 

‘*W-what’s that, Uncle Phil?’ stam- 
mered Fred, the red beginning to ooze 
through the tan. 

“IT would heve rescued her myself,’ 
continued Uncle Phil, shutting his watch, 
‘*but these letters had to be written, and 
I had barely time to get them on the train. 
After that I have an important engage- 
ment,’’ he added, hurrying out of the 
room. 

Presently Ruth peeped into the library. 





Oh, take it 
“Do you mean to 
have come around 





Her face grew longer when she saw that 
Uncle Phil was gone. 

“Well, did you succeed in finding a 
sugar - honey - and - ‘lasses verse?’”’ asked 
Fred. 

The words were not encouraging, but 
there was something in his voice that 
brought her flying across the floor. 

*O Fred, will you help me?”’ 

**How would this do? 

“Tf any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter ; 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter ; 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing, 


And drop it in some lonely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing.” 


*“Oh, how beautiful!’ cried Ruth. 
‘Where did you find it, Fred?”’ 

“It’s one of the memory gems | had to 
learn at school when I was a kid.” 

“Oh, I wish our teacher did that!” 
Then her face grew sober. “But are you 
quite sure it’s ch-characteristic, Fred?’ 

“Quite so,” said Fred, looking quizzi- 
cally at the quaint, serious-eyed little 
creature perched on the edge of a big arm- 
chair. ‘Miss Conscientious,’’ was Uncle 
Phil’s pet name for her. 

She brought a pencil and paper and 
wrote the words at Fred’s dictation. Then 
she sat looking at him admiringly fora 
moment, 

“O Fred, you are a dear!’’ she said. 

He dodged, but not in time to escape 
the bird-like kiss that lit plump on the 
end of his nose, causing him to bury his 
face in a big sofa cushion and mutter 
some ungallant things about “gushing 
girls.”’ 

But little Ruth was happier still when 
Lucille, with the sweet smile and caress 
that big girls sometimes bestow on little 
ones, said: 

‘You dear little thing! Your verse is 
the loveliest of all, and so characteristic!” 
—Mail and Express. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Different.—‘*What a hideous hat Hilda 
has on!’ ‘*Why, that’s the latest style.” 
“Oh, isn’t it sweet?’”’—Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin. 


“There are two kinds of grip going 
round.”” ‘What are they?” ‘The kind 
a person gets who can afford to stay in 
bed, and the kind a person gets who can’t 
afford to stay in bed.’’—Chicago Record. 


Aunt Hannah—It is positively fiendlike 
to return evil for good. 

Uncle George—What I think when I 
smell coffee. I love it beyond expression, 
and yet see how scurvily it treats me 
every time I drink it! 


Visitor—Why do the residents of this 
town keep so many dogs? Mr. Suburb— 
For protection. They are cheaper than 
police. Visitor—But dogs are dangerous 
to inoffensive persons. Mr. Suburb—So 
are police.—N. Y. Weekly. 


Aunt Emma — Well, Mary, I haven't 
seen you for a long time. I hear that you 
have a little sister at your house, I sup- 
pose she cries sometimes. Little Mary— 
Cries? Well, I should say she does! Why, 
I never saw any one that seemed to look 
~ the dark side of things as she does!|— 

uck. 


“Oh, no; she’s not at all what you 
would call a really feminine woman. She 
affects masculine ways.” 

**How?” 

‘Well, for instance, yesterday I saw her 
give a street car conductor a nickel when 
she had five pennies in her purse,’’—Chi- 
cago Post. 


A little maid with a social nature was 
anxious to come into the parlor when her 
mother’s friends arrived. Finally mamma 
said: ‘‘You may come in when the ladies 
are here if you van be quiet, and remem- 
ber that little girls should be seen, not 
heard,”’ The little one pondered for a 
moment, and then asked: “But, mamma, 
what shall [ do with the mouthful of 
words I’ve got?” 


One day, in a town where he was to 
lecture, Henry Ward Beecher went into a 
barber shop to be shaved. The barber, 
not knowing him, asked him whether he 
was going to hear Beecher lecture. ‘I 
guess 80,’ was the reply. ‘‘Well,” con- 
tinued the barber, “if you haven’t got a 
ticket, you can’t get one. They’re all 
sold, and you'll have to stand.”’ ‘‘That’s 
just my luck,” said Mr. Beecher. “I al- 
ways did have to stand when I've heard 
that man talk.’’— Ladies’ Home Journal. 








KEEP YUURSELF STRONG 

And you will ward off colds, pneumonia, 
fevers and other diseases. You need to 
have pure, rich blood and good digestion. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood rich 
and pure as no other medicine can do. It 
tones the stomach, creates an appetite 
and invigorates the whole system. You 
will be wise to begin taking it now, for it 
will keep you strong and well. 


Hoop’s PILus are non-irritating. Price 
25 cents. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. 
from 9 to 12. 
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‘ Saturdays 
For circulars or information, ad- 
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Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptiona! laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ina, 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalozae Free. 
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Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Qu 
SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corn. 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, addre» 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKK AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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Do Not Send for This 


“Little Gem”’ unless you are satisfied that it will 
be a convenience to you. If you prefer to clean 
your glasses with a soiled bandkerchief or piece 
of paper then you do not wantit. But hundreds 
have found it very convenient. This is not a catch 
penny novelty, but a practical, useful, and pretty 
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article. Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 5 to one 
address for 50c ; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. Address 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Inventor, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Bostos. 
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CO-OPERATION, NOT CONFLICT. 

Mrs. A. J. George, at the legislative 
hearing last week, affirmed that the wo. 
man suffrage movement is based upon 
‘sex antagonism.’’ Nothing can be more 
absolutely at variance with the fact. The 
essence of the claim for equal suffrage is 
that men and women are made to supple- 
ment each other, and that neither sex act- 
ing alone can accomplish the best results. 

From fifty years’ observation, and a 
most happy personal experience, I am 
able to testify. I have never known a 
single case of discord between husband 
and wife who believed in woman suffrage 
and recognized marriage as a lifelong 
partnership of equals with reciprocal 
rights and duties. The families of suffra- 
gists have been uniformly happy families, 
and even where husband and wife have 
held opposite views as regards suffrage, I 
have known very few cases where the dif- 
ference of opinion has resulted in per- 
sonal alienation. 

I wish I could say the same of many 
households where these views of social 
equality did not prevail. If our friends, 
the remonstrants, enjoy equal domestic 
harmony, they indeed deserve congratula- 
tion. The fact that divorces are so few in 
Wyoming, where absolute equality has 
prevailed for 32 years, as compared with 
adjoining States where women are not 
yet enfranchised, is only a confirmation of 
the truth of Kossuth’s maxim that ‘‘jus- 
tice always satisfies.”’ H. B. B. 





CONCERNING THE D. A, R. 

The convention of the D. A. R. in 
Washington has been the subject of a 
good deal of sarcastic press comment, of 
which the following from the Boston 
Herald is a fair sample: 

The proceedings of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution tend to show not 
only that there is not to be expected any 
improvement in the courtesies of politics 
if women shall take part in it, but, what 
is more, that its tendency is to lower that 
standard of manners which is one of the 
admired graces of woman in her normal 
sphere. There was the introduction of 
political feeling and political methods in 
the contest over the election of president 
of this society, and it appears to have 
brought out spitefulness on both sides. 
The successful candidate for the office in- 
sulted the opponent over whom she tri- 
umphed. One of the speakers in the de- 
bates was met by the remark from a dele- 
gate: “Oh, shut up! You are talking all 
the time.’’ Another said of the successful 
faction: “This is the worst machine in the 
country. Dick Croker and every other 
political boss would be in the primer class 
if they came here to take lessons.’’ There 
was ample anti-woman-suffrage capital 
made at this gathering. 

Opponents of equal suffrage will make 
capital out of anything; but it is hard to 
see how it can be made legitimately out of 
the recent occurrences in Washington, 
assuming for the sake of argument that 
they have been correctly reported. 

The meeting was not a gathering of 
women voters from the enfranchised 
States, or a convention of suffragists; it 
was an assemblage of society ladies, an 
association the most prominent officers of 
which have generally professed a holy 
horror of woman suffrage. There are 
some admirable women in the D. A. R., 
and they have done some excellent work; 
but there is no denying that in general 
these societies based solely on pedigree 
have not been broadminded or inclined 
to welcome progressive movements. A 
prominent officer of the Daughters of the 
Revolution appeared as a remonstrant at 
our hearing in Massachusetts last year, in 
the ranks of those who opposed equal suf- 
frage on the express ground that it was 
“revolutionary.” 

The great majority of the women pres- 
ent in Washington, including those whose 
conduct has been most criticized, came 
from States where they have always been 
carefully shielded from the contamination 
of the ballot. Not one in ten of them has 
ever had anything to do with real politics. 
Yet they displayed al! the qualities which 
are supposed by ignorant and prejudiced 
persons to be peculiar to the enfranchised 
woman. 

When the National Suffrage Convention 
and the National D. A. R. Convention 
used to be held at Washington on succes- 
sive weeks, it was invariably noted that 
the two gatherings were in marked con- 
trast; thatthe suffragists put their work 
through in a business-like way, and elect- 
ed their officers by an almost unanimous 
vote, while the D. A. R. got all tangled up 
in Parliamentary rules, and were rent into 
factions by contending office-seekers. 

The Herald says the tendency of politics 
is ‘‘to lower women’s standard of man- 
ners.” If so, let it show that the standard 
of manners at women’s meetings in the 
enfranchised States is lower than that ex- 








hibited by the D. A. R. in Washington. 
The Herald notes that “the successful 
candidate (for president of the D. A. R.) 
insulted the opponent over whom she tri- 
umphed.” To prove its point, the Herald 
should show that the successful candidate 
for State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Colorado (Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, 
who ran 7,000 votes ahead of the Govern- 
or) insulted the opponent over whom 
she triumphed, Mrs. lone T. Hanna, Mrs. 
Hanna does not complain that she has 
been insulted. On the contrary, she says 
that one good result of equal suffrage, 
conceded even by its opponents, is ‘‘a de- 
cidedly increased observance of the courte- 
sies and decencies of life’ in connection 
with politics. 

It is a truism that disturbances are 
much less apt to take place at public po- 
litical meetings if ladies are present, 
though they do sometimes happen even 
then. As Judge Kingman, of Wyoming, 
says: ‘‘In caucus discussions, the presence 
of a few ladies is worth a whole squad of 
police.” The fact that some women 
squabbled in a meeting of women alone, 
does not disprove this broad general rule, 
a rule well known to every one who 
knows anything about the chivalry of the 
American man. Even the women who 
displayed the alleged spitefulness and ill- 
breeding would probably learn to bear 
themselves more discreetly in a public 
meeting after a few years of the educating 
and steadying influence of the ballot. 
This may fairly be inferred from the fact 
that no such scenes have been shown tc 
take place at women’s meetings in any of 
the States where women vote. A. 8. B. 





GIRLS WIN PRIZES. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the exercises held in the Old South 
Church of Boston on Feb. 22, was the 
award of the Old South prizes tor essays 
on specified historical subjects by pupils 
in the Boston high schools this year and 
last. 

The first prize, of $40, for a paper on 
“The Monroe Doctrine, Its History and 
Purpose,’’ was given Walter B. Fuller, 
Brighton High School, ’00; the second, of 
$25, to Miss Elsie Miriam Paine, Girls’ 
Latin School, ’00. For essays on ‘‘Long- 
fellow’s Poetry of America; His use of 
American Subjects, and His Services to 
American History,”’ the first prize, of $40, 
was awarded to Miss Elizabeth Angelina 
North, Girls’ High School, ’00, and a 
second prize, of $25, to Margaret C. Mur- 
dock, Girls’ High School, ’00. 

“It was interesting to note,’’ said Presi- 
dent Edwin D. Mead, of the Old South 
Historical Society, ‘‘that three of the four 
prizes went to girls, that both prizes 
on the literary theme were taken by 
girls, and that members of the Girls’ 
High School carried off half of all the 
honors.’”’ A larger number of essays was 
received this year than ever before. Es- 
sayists whose contributions were of spe- 
cial worth, whether they had won prizes 
or not, were, by the custom of the Soci- 
ety, eligible for membership. 

Miss Murdock was an honor graduate 
of the Mary Hemenway Grammar School 
of Dorchester. 

Last year the New York Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution offered three 
prizes for essays on patriotic subjects— 
gold, silver, and bronze medals—open to 
competition to the school children 
throughout the State. The State gold 
medal was won by Helena S. Duschak of 
the Buffalo High School; the silver medal 
by Ethel Macpherson, also of the Buffalo 
High School; the bronze medal by Ray- 
mond E, Cook of the Troy High School. 


-_—- —— - 


WOMEN IN BOSINESS. 

Mrs. Alvord, of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
for the past year has studied lacemaking 
at the Philadelphia School of Design, has 
been made the manager of an industry 
recently started by a stock company of 
Syracuse capitalists, whose object is to 
place hand-made lace on the market at the 
Pan-American Exposition. Mrs. Alvord 
has signed a contract to furnish 2,000 lace 
articles of wearing apparel, to be delivered 
at the rate of 100 a week, between now 
and Aug. 1, and she is now supervising 
twenty-five women who have become pro- 
ficient in lacemaking. This number will 
be increased to fifty as soon as possible, 
and their work will include the making of 
all sorts of ornaments in Irish point, 
Duchesse, Flemish, Renaissance, Florence 
and Venetian point, Trianon and Lim- 
erick laces. 


The pioneer grocer in Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, was Mrs. S. C. Simms. She started 
her business in a tent in 1893. Later she 
moved into asmall room. Then she built 
a brick building aad occupied that. Last 
fall she had a brick addition built to her 
grocery, with an upper story divided into 
rooms for offices and a living apartment. 
She is more than making a living. 





WOMEN TAXPAYER'S HEARING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
principle that those who are compelled to 
pay the bills should have a voice in con- 
tracting the bills. This principle obtains 
in household and business affairs, and 
should apply to all those who contribute 
to the support of a municipality. As Mr. 
Blackwell pointed out, the Constitution 
of Massachusetts clearly intended that 
every voter should be a taxpayer. I do 
not claim that the framers of the Consti- 
tution thought of women when they laid 
down this principle in Article X. How 
could they have done so, when women 
were in the eyes of the law little more 
than chattels? But I do claim that b 
the progressive legislation of the last half- 
century, Massachusetts women have come 
to be equal, or nearly equal, to men in the 
acquirement and disposition of their prop- 
erty; that an increasing number of women 
taxpayers are yearly contributing to the 
support of the government; and that this 
whole body of taxpayers, women as well 
as men, are entitled to a voice in public 
affairs, under the general provision of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Ernst: I will next introduce Mrs. 
Anna Christy Fall, a member of the Bos- 
ton bar, and the wife of Representative 
George H. Fall. 


ADDRESS OF MRS, FALL. 


This is how woman’s disfranchisement 
strikes an unbiassed person. A boy of 
twelve at the tea-table asked his mother 
if she were going to vote next day. He 
was indignant when she told him that she 
was notallowed to do so, and quoted from 
the U. S. Constitution, which he was 
studying at school. 

The Fifteenth Amendment expressly de- 
clares that the right of acitizen to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. Under the English common law, 
which formerly prevailed in Massachu- 
setts, and still prevails in many of our 
States, women were and are in a condi- 
tion of virtual servitude, The U. 8S, Con- 
stitution says, ‘‘We, the people.’’ Women 
are people. We have no representatives 
in this Legislature, we are not your con- 
stituents, and yet our State Constitution 
says that no tax shall be imposed save 
with the consent of the people. Formerly 
property qualifications for voting existed 
here. Indeed, the property qualification 
for governor was only repealed in Massa- 
chusetts about eight years ago. We 
women are willing to begin where you 
men began, and if we prove competent, 
we may hope to end by attaining a full 
vote, 


Mr. SAUNDERS: Surely you do not 
mean to say as a lawyer that the framers 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, by ‘“previ- 
ous condition of servitude,’’ meant to in- 
clude women? 


Mrs. FALL: Certainly not; but a whole 
series of Supreme Court decisions has 
affirmed various consequences as covered 
by the language used by the framers of 
the Constitution, though the framers 
themselves did not foresee them. 


Mr. BLACKWELL said the question of a 
graded vote was not involved in this bill. 
The forefathers in Massachusetts had de- 
cided that a tax qualification did not 
logically require a large taxpayer to have 
more votes than a small taxpayer. Each 
man who paid a tax over a certain amount 
had one vote. 

MR. RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Thomas Russell said: 


The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to-the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women appears in remonstrance against 
this bill, believing that it is but one step 
toward full woman suffrage; and when we 
see the personality of those who are here 
to advocate it, we think all the more that 
it is merely an entering wedge. I will in- 
troduce the secretary, Mrs. Robert W. 
Lord, 


Mrs. Lorp repeated the same address 
she made at Monday’s hearing. She added 
that the Anti Association included “many 
women taxpayers who believe that their 
interests are sufficiently represented.”’ 


MR. FOXCROFT’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, said: 


There seems to be a slight confusion 
among the petitioners, and we must dis- 
criminate between the views of different 
individuals. Dr. Blackwell says he does 
not represent the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
but he reverts to the familiar suffrage 
lines of argument. Mr. Ernst says he 
pleads for this bill, but he would be glad 
to see it changed. I think we are justi- 
fied in considering this measure in con- 
nection with the general suffrage move- 
ment. 

This bill ignores the fundamental prin- 
ciple of suffrage in Massachusetts. What 
does ‘‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny’? mean but that property or its 
owner should have a vote,—that there is 
some connection between paying taxes 
and voting? I deny that there is or should 
be any such connection. Mr. Rockefeller 
has no more political power than acom- 
mon laborer. We have got rid even of 
the poll-tax. It is the person, the indi- 
vidual that votes, not the property. That 
is an English idea. In England suffrage 
is attached to property. One man there 
was able to vote for 17 different members 
of Parliament, because he owned real 
estate in 17 different boroughs. I was 
surprised to hear one of the speakers say 
he would favor letting one man vote in six 
different municipalities if he owned prop- 
erty there. The petitioners ask you to 
surrender the fundamental principle on 
which our institutions rest, and to re- 
establish a property qualification. I do 
not believe you will do any such thing. 

This bill proposes to establish a femi- 
nine aristocracy; to ignore the great mass 
of women of intelligence, capacity, and 





character, and give the ballot to a handful 
of taxpayers. It is a monstrous proposi- 
tion. I have heard the plea made here at 
previous hearings for wage-earning wom- 
en, etc., but now the average women are 
ignored. We should have the woman of 
fashion voting whose husband had deeded 
his property to her to get it out of the 
way of his creditors. I never expected to 
see my old friend, Dr. Blackwell, advocat- 
—o- a bill. 

aking the broader view, how has gen- 
eral woman suffrage worked where it has 
been tried? Dr. Blackwell’s paper, the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, is in the habit of 
printing a résumé of testimony from the 
suffrage States. Perhaps they keep it 
standing, and serve it up from time to 
time as a suffrage fricassee. All these 
testimonies are from Judge So-and-So, 
Governor So-and-So, and Congressman So- 
and-So. These are all men who have 
been or are hoping to be elected to office. 
It is not likely they would publicly state 
that the suffrage of a large part of their 
constituents has not worked well. I have 
listened in vain to scores of suffrage 
speeches for a “‘bill of particulars,’’ speci- 
fying what good suffrage has done. What 
they ought to do is to place the statute 
books of Colorado, Idaho, etc., side by 
side with that of Massachusetts, and show 
wherein they are superior in liberality or 
equity. 

Idaho is a great mining State, with 
about 33,000 women in it. Utah—well, 
Utah is Utah. The ideas and institutions 
of Massachusetts are not to be modelled 
after those of Utah, I hope. Asa sample 
of the sort of woman who comes to the 
front where women vote, Poultney Bige- 
low, in the Contemporary Review, describes 
Mrs. J. M. Cohen, the woman delegate 
from Utah to the National Democratic 
Convention at Kansas City, marching in 
the parade, ‘flushed and excited, with her 
hair in imminent danger of being trodden 
on,” laughing, shouting, whirling like a 
dervish, yelling, ‘‘My, but wasn’t that hot 
stuff!” etc. Then there is Wyoming. 
They raided a gambling den in New York 
City the other day. If that gambling den 
had been in Wyoming, it would not have 
been raided, it would have been legalized. 
Wyoming has woman suffrage. I do not 
know of any other States that have 
licensed gambling. From Colorado the 
evidence is conflicting. The Colorado 
Legislature passed a resolution that wo- 
man suffrage worked well, but within a 
month after, that Legislature licensed 
prize-fighting. 

Kansas has the nearest approach to con- 
ditions like thoee of Massachusetts among 
the suffrage States. It has municipal 
suffrage. Why has it not given women 
full suffrage? It had a chance to, in 1894, 
after seven years of municipal suffrage; 
and it said it would rather not. Leaven- 
worth burned a Negro alive the other day. 
Was that owing to woman suffrage? In 
Leavenworth, women vote for all the 
officers, and none of the officers have taken 
efficient steps to punish the mob. We 
read of Mrs. Nation. I think the disgrace 
is not so much in what Mrs. Nation is 
doing as in what has led to it. I never 
expected to find myself in agreement with 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, but I will read 
you a despatch from her with which I 
agree entirely. [Mr. Foxcroft read Miss 
Anthony’s statement about Mrs. Nation in 
the abbreviated form in which it appeared 
in most of the dailies. | 

In the Colorado House of Representatives 
the other day, the Speaker was trying to 
enforce the rule against smoking, and the 
one woman member said the smoke made 
her ill, but the members continued to 
smoke. In Massachusetts there is hardly 
a hod-carrier that would be guilty of such 
a thing. What makes the difference be- 
tween the Massachusetts hod-carrier and 
the Colorado legislator? It is because 
in Colorado the woman who asked for the 
ballot has got what she wanted, and she 
cannot be equal and superior both. This 
bill proposes so to change conditions that 
the fine courtesy and the position of 
superiority which have always in the past 
been accorded to women will cease to 
exist. Esau was wisdom personified com- 
pared to the woman who would sell her 
birthright of social courtesy and consider- 
ation for political equality. Let her keep 
her higher position and eschew the ballot, 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT'S ADDRESS, 


I should certainly hesitate to appear in 
this presence were | not asked to do so 
by women, in order that I might defend 
their rights. I speak not only for the 
comparatively few at my rigbt, but for 
that overwhelming majority of the wom- 
en of Massachusetts who, at a recent 
date, declared by silence more eloquent 
than words that they do not want to have 
imposed upon them the obligation and 
duties which would be imposed by the 
suffrage. [Dr. Abbott has shifted his 
position as to silence signifying dissent. 
At the time of the last Constitutional 
Convention in New York, when petitions 
for and against suffrage were being circu- 
lated, and Dr. Abbott was exhorting wom- 
en to sign the petition against it, he de- 
clared editorially in the Outlook that all 
the women who did not express them- 
selves either way would be counted as 
having no objection to suffrage, and prob- 
ably ought to be so counted. When the 
suffragists got 300,000 signatures, and the 
**Antis’” only 15,000, Dr. Abbott turned 
right around and has ever since claimed 
that all women who have not expressed 
themselves either way ought to be counted 
as opposed. | 

I am better able to appreciate the senti- 
ment of those who advocate woman suf- 
frage because I believed in it myself in 
my youth. Government is for the pro- 
tection of rights. It is founded on force. 
The law that has not force behind it is a 
farce. Government is compulsory. It is 
necessary that there should be force be- 
hind it to protect us in our persons and 
our property. A few women desire to 
take part in this protective work; but the 





great mass desire to be excused. We can- 
not grant the right without placing the 
duty on all women. It seems clear to me 
that we men, who have the responsibility 
and the duty of protecting the persons 
and the property of the community, ought 
not to lay this burden on the shoulders of 
our sisters, wives, and daughters who 
pray us not to do so. The case of Mrs, 
Nation indicates the result of endeavoring 
to transfer this forcible protection from 
men to women. This is the broad ground 
on which I am opposed to woman suffrage, 
It is because the burden belongs to us 
and we should not put it on the women 
who don’t want it. If the time should 
ever come when the few who now desire 
to share the burdens of government can 
persuade their sisters to take up the re- 
sponsibility, I, for one, should not stand 
fora moment in their way; because, for 
one reason, it would be no use; because 
when she will she will, and that’s an end 
of it. 

I understand, gentlemen, that you are 
only considering a branch of woman suf- 
frage, whether a woman because she pays 
taxes should have the right to vote. This 
is claimed as a right. What the gentle- 
man has said seems to cover that ground. 
In England property votes; in this country 
persons. The maxim that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny is true of 
nations, but not of individuals. A great 
nation, divided by the sea from another, 
ought to be represented. That is a very 
different thing from saying that each 
individual who pays taxes must have a 
vote. We know that a great many men 
have no votes where they have taxa- 
ble property. In Engiand a man has votes 
in as many counties as he has property. 
In this country one man has but one vote. 

have not come here to make any 
speech, but only to give my personal evi- 
dence, and I come here with some hesita- 
tion because, though born in Boston, I am 
a citizen of another State. If the rights 
of women are not guarded by their hus- 
bands and brothers, then they have a right 
to insist on having 4 vote of their own to 
protect them. I cannot answer for Massa- 
chusetts, but in New York women have all 
the rights and privileges that men have, 
and more. These privileges have been 
conferred by men without woman suf- 
frage. I should be very reluctant to be- 
lieve that Massachusetts men were less 
ready to do justice to women than we in 
New York. 

Next, a word to women. We have had 
lately a splendid great historical illustra- 
tion of a woman who had great political 
power, and who relinquished it, giving up 
one prerogative after another, until at her 
death she had no political power what- 
ever; and therefore she exerted a greater 
political influence than any woman in the 
whole history of the world. It is not 
necessary for women to have political 
power in order to have political influence. 
The less a woman grasps after power the 
greater will be her influence. [Queen 
Victoria gave up the exercise of no pre- 
rogative which it would not have been 
equally wise for a King of England to give 
up, and which he would not have in- 
creased his influence by resigning. There 
are not two standards of political ethics 
for male and female sovereigns, in a con- 
stitutional country. Victoria found her- 
self in possession of various antiquated 
and despotic powers, belonging to the 
monarch by immemorial tradition, but out 
of harmony with the spirit of modern 
times, and she sensibly abandoned the 
exercise of them. Dr. Abbott finds him- 
self and other men in possession of certain 
antiquated and arbitrary prerogatives, in- 
cluding the power to settle all questions 
of legislation and taxation which affect 
women without allowing them any vote 
in the matter. These prerogatives are 
increasingly out of harmony with the 
modern spirit; but instead of gracefully 
giving them up, Dr. Abbott hangs on to 
them with might and main, like Victoria’s 
obstinate and illiberal predecessors. Let 
him rather copy Victoria’s example him- 
self, | 

DR. HARTWELL’S CHARTS. 

Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, city statisti- 
cian, exhibited a complicated series of 
charts on which he had drawn lines and 
curves to represent the women’s school 
vote all over the State. His argument 
was somewhat hard to follow, but ap- 
peared to be thaf men vote more steadily 
than women. Being asked whether he 
was in favor of suffrage or opposed, he 
said he had attended a meeting of women 
in Wesleyan Hall many years ago, and 
was so amused that he made up his mind 
women ought not to be allowed to vote 
till they ceased to contribute so much to 
“the gaiety of nations.’’ 


MISS BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS. 


It is a striking proof how little can be 
said against the bill now before you that 
so little has been said in reference to it by 
the speakers in the negative. Nine tenths 
of their arguments have dealt wholly 
with general suffrage. If I am obliged 
to follow them into these irrelevant fields, 
the fault is not mine. 

It has been said that according to the 
American principle it is not property that 
votes, but the person, the individual, If 
80, women certainly ought to vote, for we 
are persons and individuals. But many 
people do not believe it to be the correct 
principle that every individual should 
vote, irrespective of his qualifications. 
This is especially the idea of the officers 
of the Anti-Suffrage Association, and has 
been expressed over and over again by 
their speakers at the State House. Mrs. 
Barrett Wendell, at a hearing a few years 
ago, declared that even in England suf- 
frage for men was far too widely extend- 
ed; and only last Monday speaker after 
speaker dwelt upon the danger of giving 
the ballot to ‘all women  indiscrim- 
inately.” To-day they denounce this lim- 
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ited measure as undemocratic, yet in the 
game breath they say they object to it be- 
cause they believe it will be an entering 
wedge leading to suffrage for all women. 
Personally, I think that all women who 
can read and write ought to have the bal- 
lot; but I should be glad to see any part 
of those who are rightfully entitled to it 
et it. 
. The secretary of the Antis says that 
they have secured 1,000 signatures during 
the year, and that they consider this ‘‘an 
extremely good gain.” Ona former occa- 
sion the opponents got 3,000 signatures in 
Massachusetts in one year. If this year 
they have secured only 1,000, it indicates 
a considerable falling off in their activity. 

It is said we should establish a ‘‘femi- 
nine aristocracy.”’ A friend of mine in 
Colorado says nothing has ever done so 
much as equal suffrage to bring about an 
‘honest and thorough codperation be- 
tween the millionaire’s wife and the 
daughter of her laundress,”’ when they 
are working together for the same public 
measure, 

It is said that this bill would give suf- 
frage only to ‘‘a handful of taxpayers.” 
A pamphlet circulated by the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association says that if suffrage 
were given to taxpaying women alone, 
only a few hundred women in any one 
city would be able to vote. When Louisi- 
ana three years ago gave taxpaying wom- 
en the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers, and an elec- 
tion to levy a special tax for sewerage and 
drainage was held in New Orleans, it was 
found on investigation that out of the 
28,000 taxpayers in New Orleans, about 
15,000 were women. 

Mr. Foxcroft says the woman of fashion 
whose husband has deeded his property 
to her to keep it away from his creditors 
would be able to vote. Is she not as 
worthy to vote as her husband, who 
deeded his property to her to keep it 
away from his creditors? 

Mr. Foxcroft says all the testimony to 
the good effects of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado comes from men who hope to be 
elected to office, and who wish to please 
their constituents. We were told last Mon- 
day that ninety per cent. of the men and 
three-fourths of the women in Colorado 
were opposed to suffrage. If so, any man 
who wished to please the majority of his 
constituents would speak against it. 

Mr. Foxcroft says we should compare 
the statute books of the enfranchised 
States with those of Massachusetts, and 
show that the former are superior. The 
fairer way would be to compare the 
statute books of the enfranchised States 
as they were before women voted, and as 
they are now, and it can easily be shown 
that the laws have improved. 

Mr. Foxcroft tells a story of unbecom- 
ing behavior on the part of Mrs, Cohen of 
Utah at the last National Democratic 
Convention. That story was a pure ca- 
nard. It was long ago formally retracted 
and apologized for by the paper that 
started it. I have little doubt that the 
story about the Colorado legislators smok- 
ing before a lady is a canard also. It has 
often been noticed that there was more 
decorum observed in the Colorado House, 
where there were women, than in the 
Senate, where there were none. 

Mr. Foxcroft says gaming is licensed it 
Wyoming, and he is not aware that it has 
ever been licensed in any other States. It 
has been licensed in Nevada, Montana, 
and several other States, and was licensed 
in'Idaho before women got the ballot there, 
but the granting of equal suffrage has led 
to its repeal. Wyoming has a local-option 
law on the subject. Ex-Chief Justice 
Groesbeck of Wyoming, who has fought 
the gaming law in season and out of sea- 
son, says that the women are strongly 
opposed to it, and have made it illegal in 
Laramie and elsewhere, but that, as they 
constitute only 33 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, they cannot prevent it throughout 
the whole State. 

Mr. Foxcroft says the last Colorado 
Legislature voted to legalize prize-fights. 
All the women in the Legislature voted 
against it, the Supreme Court promptly 
pronounced the law unconstitutional, and 
the prize-fight was not held; but I am 
told that there has been a prize-fight in 
Boston within a month. 

Mr. Foxcroft intimates that municipal 
suffrage must have worked badly in Kan- 
sas because full suffrage has not been 
extended. A full suffrage amendment was 
submitted before municipal suffrage was 
granted, and it got only 9,100 votes. It 
was submitted again, after seven years of 
municipal suffrage, and it got more than 
95,000 votes. Last month the Kansas Leg- 
islature voted down with laughter a bill 
to repeal municipal suffrage. 

Mr. Foxcroft asks if the burning of a 
Negro in Leavenworth was due to woman 
suffrage. If it was, why do nine-tenths of 
the lynchings take place in the section of 
the country that has the reputation of 
being the most solidly opposed to woman 
suffrage? 

Mr. Foxcroft read a despatch from Miss 
Anthony about Mrs, Nation. But he read 
it only in the mutilated form in which it 
was given in most of the daily papers. 
Almost all of them omitted the passage 
stating that the same Legislature which 
granted municipal suffrage to women took 
away from the municipalities the power 
to elect the officers whose duty it is to 
enforce the liquor laws, and placed that 
power in the hands of police commission- 
ers appointed by the Governor. It is only 
recently that this law has been changed, 
and that the women have been able to 
vote for them. 

Dr. Hartwell says he changed his opinion 
on woman suffrage because of the laugh- 
able behavior of a meeting of women in 
Boston. If so, I think he changed it on 
rather slight grounds. No meeting of 
women in this city ever behaved half so 
badly as some of the meetings of the 
Boston Common Council. 

I was not fully able to follow the argu- 
ment he drew from his charts; but noth- 


ing can obscure the bread fact that the 
women’s average school vote in Boston 
for the first seven years after they got it 
was less than 1,000, while for the last 
seven years it has been nearly 8,000. Dr. 
Hartwell says men vote more steadily than 
women. This is only when they have the 
larger offices to vote for. Wherever the 
school committee aré chosen at a separate 
election, the vote of the men is as small 
and as fluctuating as that of the women. 

At a recent school election in a New 
York country town only three men voted; 
in an Lllinois town, only two. I do not 
defend the small school vote of women, 
but it is only a new proof of the truth of 
Mrs. Poyser’s saying: “I’m not denying 
that women are foolish; God Almighty 
made them to match the men!”’ 

It is amazing for Dr. Abbott to try to 
derive an argument against suffrage from 
Queen Victoria. The arbitrary power of 
the monarch was relaxed during her 
reign, but during that same reign the 
political power of the women of Great 
Britain was immensely increased, till now 
they vote for almost all officers except 
members of Parliament. 

Dr. Abbott says if the rights of women 
are not guarded without the ballot, they 
are entitled to vote. Mrs, Titus’s experi- 
ence, given here to-day, furnishes a case 
where they certainly are not. 

Dr. Abbott says women ought not to 
vote because they do not fight. He is ex- 
empt from military service on account of 
his profession, and in view of his age no 
recruiting office would accept him. If he 
is entitled to vote,1 do not see why I 
should not be. Dr. Abbott says if the 
majority of women ever wish to vote, he 
will not try to stand in the way. He 
ought to, if equal suffrage would be as 
disastrous as he imagines. But he says 
he knows resistance would be of no use. 
This is an admission that women can ex- 
ert a very effective force, if not the force 
of the bayonet. What becomes, then, of 
his argument that women must not vote 
because government is founded on force? 

In closing, I would call your attention 
to the fact that very few of the objections 
brought forward here apply to the bill be- 
fore the committee. We have had no evi- 
dence offered by the opponents as to how 
municipal suffrage for tax-paying women 
works, and no “referendum” has ever 
been taken on that question, One-half of 
the people you meet who are opposed to 
general suffrage are in favor of this. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

On Feb, 22d the famous Marquette Club 
of Chicago entertained ladies for the first 
time in its history. The gathering was in 
celebration of Washington’s Birthday, 
and the wives, daughters, and other wom- 
en relatives of the members were invited. 
One woman, Miss Jane Addams, was given 
a place on the programme. She spoke of 
‘Mary and Martha Washington.” She 
told of Mary’s task of caring for her flock 
of children, and the added responsibility 
of filling the 16le of stepmother, which 
she did with grace. She had to keep her 
boys from going to sea when they were 80 
inclined. Her life was that of the frontier 
woman. Her command over her son 
George was never relinquished, and he 
always heeded her advice and wishes, 
Miss Addams alluded to the visits of 
Martha Washington to Valley Forge and 
Cambridge, and the probable good effects 
upon the soldiers. 





The New England Women’s Club, on 
Feb. 18, bad a discussion on ‘*The Educa- 
tion of the Negro,” illustrated with stere- 
opticon views of Southern life. The 
speakers were Rev. H. B. Frissell, D. D., 
principal of the Hampton Institute, Rev. 
H. B. Turner, and Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute has 
just issued a semi-centennial report, in- 
cluding the addresses given at Dr. Salome 
Merritt’s memorial meeting by Mrs. Dora 
Bascom Smith, Rev. Wm. G. Babcock, 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Dr. E. Edwin 
Spencer, Messrs. Cyrus and Darius Cobb, 
Mrs. Micah Dyer, Miss Lavina A. Hatch, 
Mrs. Lydia E. Hutchings, and Mrs. E. A. 
F. Cook. It records the names of the In- 
stitute’s earliest members of 1848-49, and 
those of 1898, fifty years later. Among 
the honorary members are the names of 
Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, Mrs. 
Jane Ermina Locke, Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake, Mary Livermore, and Lucy Stone. 
Copies of this attractive pamphlet may be 
obtained from the secretary, Thursday 
afternoons, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston; price, 25 cents. It con- 
tains portraits in half-tone of the founders 
of the Institute, Prof. Charles P. Bronson, 
Mrs. Eunice H. Cobb, and of Dr. Salome 
Merritt. 


The Woman’s Charity Club of Boston 
cleared $1,743 from the recent benefit 
performance at the Hollis Street Theatre. 
This sum has been added to the funds of 
the club for the maintenance of its free 
hospital for women. 

The club women of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
united in an effort to abolish expectora- 
tion on the floors of street cars. Although 
every car in the city has a little placard 
announcing the probibition of the prac- 
tice, it is generally disregarded, and this 
movement of the club women is applaud- 





ed by the cleanly public. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
ANNA GARDNER, 

One of the earliest and most consistent 
advocates of emancipation and the rights 
of women, died, at her home in Nantucket, 
on Feb. 18, aged 85 years. She was born 
on that island, Jan. 25, 1816, a descendant 
of that “‘venturous Macy” to whom Whit- 
tier alludes in his ballad of ‘‘The Exiles.”’ 
Through her father, Oliver G. Gardner, 
she was connected with many families 
illustrious in Nantucket history — the 
Cartwrights, Folgers, Coffins, Macys, etc. 
Seven generations of her ancestry have 
lived in Nantucket, yet her mother was 
born in Dunkirk, Flanders, and her grand- 
mother in Poole, England. She inherited 
her anti-slavery enthusiasm from her 
father, who, in 1822, aided in rescuing 
from kidnappers a family of fugitive 
slaves. Her education was begun in the 
public schools of Nantucket, and finished 
in the Friends’ School at Providence, 
R. I, Asa young woman Anna early be- 
came a student, a teacher, a writer and 
lecturer. Her after life has been one con- 
tinuous effort to promote liberty and equal 
rights for all. Her brother, Thomas M. 
Gardner, attained distinction as com- 
mander in the U. 8S. Navy. 

In 1834 Anna Gardner subscribed for the 
Liberator, and continued to take the 
paper until it was discontinued in 1865, 
We are told that Absalom Boston, a col- 
ored man who lived in her grandfather 
Macy's family, showed the paper to her 
mother. Anna at once wrote for it, and 
for some time she and Absalom were the 
only subscribers on Nantucket. 

Anna, as secretary, called the first anti- 
slavery convention ever held upon her 
native isle, and secured as speakers, Mr. 
Garrison, Stephen Foster, Samuel May, 
Jr., and other leading advocates of the 
cause. They were stoned and rotten-egged 
out of the Athenwum, but reassembled at 
Oliver G. Gardner’s “big shop,’’ where 
whale-boats were built, and there held 
their meeting. Thatconvention is memo- 
rable as having first brought out Frederick 
Douglass as a public speaker. He wasa 
runaway, only three years escaped from 
slavery. Soon afterwards he became one 
of the finest speakers in the United 
States; and in later life became Marshal of 
the District of Columbia. 

When the Civil War brought emanci- 
pation, Miss Gardner was among the 
first to go South as a teacher of the freed- 
men. She taught in North and South 
Carolina and in Virginia, and was princi- 
pal for years of a large school at Char- 
lottesville. 

In 1878, after her return North, while 
visiting her brother in Brooklyn, Miss 
Gardner met with a carriage accident. 
After weary weeks of suffering she re- 
turned home upon crutches, crippled for 
life. But her indomitable courage did 
not fail her. Four years before she had 
read a spirited paper on woman suffrage 
before the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women in Philadelphia, and the 
year after her accident she addressed a 
school suffrage meeting in Nantucket. 
Rejoicing in the new suffrage law, she 
regarded the speedy attainment of full 
suffrage as a foregone conclusion, and 
predicted that “before another decade 
Massachusetts will stand with Wyoming.”’ 
The unexpected postponement of her 
hopes did not discourage her. In spite of 
advancing age and infirmities Miss Gard- 
ner came almost yearly to Boston for 
twenty-two years to attend the suffrage 
conventions. She contributed to the Suf- 
frage Fairs, circulated the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and by word and pen strove 
faithfully to bring about the enfranchise- 
ment of women. She wasa fluent writer 
in prose and poetry, describing her South- 
ern experiences with much bumor and in- 
sight. She published a collection of her 
writings in a little volume entitled ‘Har- 
vest Gleanings.’’ She founded the Nan- 
tucket Sorosis, and was its first president. 

Always cheerful, hopeful and uncom- 
plaining, Miss Gardner’s smiling face and 
serene personality brought sunshine with 
her. She visited the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
office only a few months before her de- 
cease, radiant with faith and trust in spite 
of great pbysical debility. Generous and 
unselfish, this brave and gentle woman 
manifested in her character and career a 
genuine altruism—the qualities of a pub- 
lic-spirited ancestry perfected by the dis- 
cipline of a long and useful life. 


H. B. B. 
——— 


MRS, HANNAH RUTAN CRAWFORD. 


The Trumbull County (O.) Suffrage 
Association has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Mrs. Hannah Rutan Craw- 
ford, president of the Champion Club. 
Mrs. Crawford was a most lovable woman, 
very influential in her community, and an 
ardent suffragist. Her club, althougb ina 
rural community composed of farmers’ 
wives, has done its share in the county and 
State work. Its contribution to the Na- 
tional Bazar was larger in proportion than 
that of most clubs in the State. Mrs. 





Crawford's husband was an artist of great 
promise. He died shortly after their 
marriage, leaving a daughter, Mrs. Burton 
Payne Gray, who now resides in Boston. 


H, T. U. 
a 


MRS. PHBE MCKELL 
Passed gently away on Feb. 4, 
home in Chillicothe, O. 

Phabe Cook was the daughter of Isaac 
and Margaret (Scott) Cook, and was born 
Aug. 8, 1813, in South Union township, O. 
She came of a line of colonial and revolu- 
tionary ancestors. Her grandfather, Col. 
Isaac Cook, was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, whose home was in Wallingford, 
Conn. Her father moved to Ohio in 1791. 

Phebe Cook was married to Mr. Wil- 
liam McKell in Chillicothe, May 26, 1836. 
She became the mother of thirteen chil- 
dren, of whom five died in infancy, and 
one son, William, died in prison during 
the Civil War, a shock to his loving 
mother which saddened her life. The 
living children are James, of Des Moines, 
Ia.; Margaret, who married Dr. William 
King, now living in Mt. Vernon, Ia.; Ma- 
ria Webb, Thomas Gaylord, and Elinor, 
all of Chillicothe; Joseph Scott, now in 
New Mexico; and Eliza, who married Mr. 
Howard B. Smith, now of Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs. McKell’s husband, who founded 
the queensware house of McKell in 1832, 
died in 1880. For many years before his 
death they made their home in the pleas- 
ant house on North High Street, where 
innumerable equal rights speakers have 
been hospitably entertained, and where 
Mrs. McKell died. The Scioto Gazette 
Bays: 

“In the death of Mrs. McKell there 
passed away one to whom belonged, by 
inherent right, the fine name of gentle- 
woman, by right of her broad nature, her 
kindly heart, her lofty mind, and her 
wide humanitarianism. She was a woman 
of strong intellect and much culture, in- 
terested in literature and learning. Deep- 
ly interested in the uplifting, develop- 
ment, and advancement of women, she 
devoted both time and money to this end. 
Hers was a wide charity, and no worthy 
cause or person appealed to her in vain, 
but especially was she generous when the 
applicant was a woman. 

‘For the past few years Mrs. McKell 
has been confined to her home by the in- 
creasing infirmities of age, but from her 
there radiated a wide friendliness which 
kept her close in the hearts of all who 
knew her.”’ 


at her 


CHARLES W. SPOFFORD 

Iam in no condition to write my feel- 
ings in regard to Mr. Spofford. He wasa 
true and loyal friend of suffrage, making 
his hotel the headquarters for our National 
Woman Suffrage Association from 1880 to 
1892, For twelve years I was the welcome 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Spofford, as was 
also Mrs, Stanton whenever she was in 
this country. I shall never forget when 
at the close of the convention in 1880 Mrs. 
Spofford, as she was bidding us good-by, 
said: “I want you two to feel that this 
house is your home; as long as I have a 
home in this city it shall be open to you 
and to your cause.”’ In this Mr. Spofford 
fully concurred. He always gave me a 
most hearty welcome, consigning me to 
one of the best rooms in the house, free 
of charge. 

From two hundred to three hundred 
delegates and visitors to our conventions 
were annually entertained at the Riggs 
House at a minimum price. Mr. Spofford 
was always kind, and greeted each one 
who came in a most friendly manner. In 
1888 fully four hundred women were there 
to attend the International Council of 
Women, absolutely taking possession of 
the hotel, and for the overflow Mr. Spof- 
ford engaged rooms at the Ebbitt at the 
same minimum price which he gave our 
friends. 

It can never be told what a lift having 
this hotel for a home gave our movement. 
[. was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Spofford 
for from four to six weeks every winter. 
Mrs. Spofford’s horses and carriage were 
always at my disposal, and we made the 
round of calls on the wives of the Presi- 
dents, Judges, Cabinet, Senators, and 
Members of Congress. Thus was our 
cause brought to the thought of every one, 
and it prospered during those years as 
never before. The friends of woman suf- 
frage owe Mr. Spofford a debt of gratitule 
for thus opening his doors, 

His house was not only the hotel head- 
quarters, but it was a centre from which 
all documents and communications were 
sent out. My room at the hotel was the 
office of the Association, from which were 
mailed, under the franks of Members of 
Congress, fifty thousand copies of the 
speech, on the floor of the Senate, of Sen- 
ator Palmer, of Michigan. From there, 
too, were sent out hundreds of thousands 
of copies of our hearings, speeches be- 
fore Congress, during those twelve years. 
I remember at one time Senator Stanford 
gave $250 toward printing and buying the 
documents. 

They are years never to be forgotten by 


me, and | shall always hold Mr. and Mrs 
Spofford in most grateful memory. 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Col. and Mrs. T. W. Higginson and Miss 
Margaret Higginson, of Cambridge, Mass., 
will sail from New York March 9 to spend 
seven months abroad. After a week at 
Gibraltar, they will stay in Italy, chiefly 
at Florence, Rome and Naples, until June. 
The intervening time until they take pas- 
sage for Boston, next October, will be de- 
voted to England and Scotland. 


The women of Weymouth, Mass., are 
taking an active interest in the school 
election, which will be held on March 4. 
The Old Colony and Monday Clubs, num- 
bering more than 600 women, are sup- 
porting three women candidates for the 
school board, Mrs. Ella C. Richards and 
Mrs. Mary A. Holbrook for three years, 
and Mrs, Ella Spinney for one year. 


Mrs. Mary Dana (Hicks) Prang had 
charge of the hearing before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislative Committee on Pro- 
bate and Chancery on Feb. 21, in regard 
to a bill to constitute the trailing arbutus 
the floral emblem of the Commonwealth, 
She called attention to the fact that or- 
ganizations aggregating 21,385 members 
petitioned for this emblem. Among them 
were the Appalachian Mountain Club, the 
Boston Art Club, Boston Turnverein, 
Women’s Charity Club, Women’s Relief 
Corps, etc. She urged that the flower has 
always been used as an emblem since the 
dove brought the olive branch to Noah. 
The trailing arbutus is the characteristic 
of flower of the State. While it is most 
commonly associated with Plymouth, it 
grows in Western Massachusetts. No 
State uses it, although it is sometimes 
used by Nova Scotia. The Mayflower 
brought the Pilgrims, she said, and Mas- 
sachusetts certainly has a right to the 
emblem. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souarze | heatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 4, 


“FROU-FROU.”’ 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢,. 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50, 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF March 4. 


STALEY & BIRBECK, 
The Greatest Novelty in Vaudeville, 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


Evenings 
Res’d Orchestra 
and Box Seats, 


50c. All others 


Afternoons 
Every seat in the 
house except 


Sats. & Holidays. 














We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gleve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Meution WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








On the European Plan. 
Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 





F. J. ALLEN, ’ ° ‘ Proprieto 
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LOVE. 
He who for love hath undergone 
Che worst that can befall, 
Is happier, thousandfold, than one 
Who never loved at all. 


A grace within his soul hath reigned 
That nothing else can bring; 

T hank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering! 








——_—e 


CARNATIUNS IN WINTER. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 


Your carmine ftiakes of bloom to-night 
The fire of wintry sunsets hold: 
Again in dreams you burn to light 
A fair Canadian garden old. 


T he blue north summer over it 
Is bland with long ethereal days ; 

The gleaming martins wheel and flit 
Where breaks your sun down Orient ways. 


There, when the gradual twilight falls, 
Through quietudes of dusk afar, 
Hermit antiphonal hermit calls 
From hills below the first pale star. 


Then in your passionate love's foredoom 
Once more your spirit stirs the air, 

And you are lifted through the gloom 
To warm the coils of ber dark hair! 


—_—-- —_———— 


BE GLAD? 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


Be glad when the tlowers have faded’ 
Be glad when the trees are bare? 
When the fog lies thick on the fields and 
moors 
And the frost is in the air? 
When all around is a desert, 
And the clouds obscure the light, 
When there are no songs for the darkest 
day, 
No stars for the longest night’ 


Be glad when the world is lonely 
And the heart has been bereft? 
When of all the loves of the young spring- 
time 
Scarcely a friend is left? 
Be glad in the desolate valley 
After the sunny hills? 
When the joy of the morning is far behind 
And the gloom its task fulfils? 


Be glad when the heart is failing 
And the brain is losing power, 
And the cunning skill of the strong right 
hand 
Wearies in one short hour? 
We are glad in the merry morning, 
And glad at the noon again, 
But the wintry night is a tired time— 
Do we look for gladness then? 


Ab, yes, for the truest gladness 
Is not in ease and mirth 
It bas its home in the heart of God, 
Not in the loves of earth. 
God’s love is the same forever, 
If the skies are bright or dim, 
And the joy of the morning lasts all day 
When the heart is glad in Him. 





_- 


MOTHER. 


BY MARY A. DENNISON. 


“Where are you going this evening, 
Kate?” 

“To the temperance meeting. 
ised to play for the society to-night. 
won't mind, will you?” 

**Be home early, dear.” 

‘*Yes; but don’t worry if I should be 
detained. Johnny will take care of me. 
Can you have a little hot chocolate ready 
for me when I get home?’ 

And when evening came the bright face 
and cheerful voice were gone. 

‘‘Everywhere but here,’ sighed the 
weary mother, as she turned up the light 
and seated herself to her long evening’s 
work, 

“I didn’t dream of this,” she mused, 
‘“‘when I made plans, with Katie’s little 
baby face looking into mine. ‘She willbe 
such company for me when she grows up,’ 
I said, and now I seem to be nothing but 
aconvenience, Night after night I sit by 
myself. It is either lecture, or party, or 
concert, or company, when I am expected 
to exert myself and wait upon her and 
John. It is hard to be forced to admit it, 
but I think my child cares for everybody 
but me. And I cannot tell her that I 
think she neglects me. If she cannot see 
for herself, I must suffer on.’’ Her eyes 
moistened. ‘It seems to me I have been 
unselfish,’’ she said. ‘tI know I have tried 
to be.’’ 

There was a knock at the door. A 
neighbor came in, one of those women 
who, though not generally liked, contrive 
to keep on a good footing with their neigh- 
bors through sheer force of persistence. 
Her name was Grace, though not a parti- 
cle of that quality so often found in the 
humbiest of women appeared in her 
speech, manners, or garments. 

“IT was sure I should find you alone,”’ 
she said. ‘Kate is out?” 

“Yes, she has gone to the temperance 

meeting. She is very useful there.’’ 
‘‘Hum!” said Mrs, Grace, ber keen eyes 
reading the pale, patient face. ‘Kate 
seems to be a great favorite everywhere, 
but I should think you’d want her at 
home more. Aren’t you lonesome even- 


I prom- 
You 


ings? I shouldn’t know what to do with- 
out my Liza.” 

Kate’s mother almost smiled involun- 
tarily. Liza was a very homely girl, with- 
out ambition and almost without spirit. 
She was Kate’s senior by nearly twenty 
years; yet there was something pathetic 
in the care and love she showed her 
mother. 

“Yes, I think Kate is a favorite,” she 
made reply. ‘‘Nothing in the way of 
amusement seems to go on without her 


help. I want her to enjoy herself while 
she can; trouble always comes soon 
enough.”’ 


‘Most likely it will if she marries John- 
ny Palmer,” ventured Mrs. Grace. 

‘Why, what do you mean? What about 
Johnny?” asked Mrs. Raynor, with ner- 
vous interest. 

“Oh, nothing—only he neglects his 
mother as much as—’’ 

‘‘As Kate neglects me, you would say,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Raynor, with a touch of 
anger. ‘‘You may be sure, Mrs, Grace, 
that my child hasn’t the least thought that 
she is neglecting me—and she isn’t,” she 
added, with a mother’s self-abnegation. 
“I can’t expect to keep her, so young and 
80 full of life, housed day and night with 
an old woman like me.”’ 

“Old!” laughed Mrs. Grace. ‘Why, 
Kate is seventeen, and you are only 
twenty years her senior. You ought this 
moment to be almost as youthful and 
fresh looking as she is. Goodness! You 
old!’ she went on, when Mrs, Raynor 
failed to reply. “Why, I’m in my sixty- 
first year, and I can enjoy my share of 
the world’s goods yet. The trouble is, 
you've forgotten yourself, and have made 
your whole life bend to her preferences 
and inclinations. That is the reason she 
never thinks of your pleasure or conven- 
ience. Kate is a good girl, I’m sure, but 
people are talking, Mrs. Raynor, ’specially 
since Jo died.” 

Jo was Mr. Raynor. 
now nearly three years. 

‘What are people saying?” asked Mrs, 
Raynor, ber blue eyes full of lightning. 

‘Well, they speak of your being left 
alone so much, You used to be the life 
of the place.”’ 

‘*T don’t care about going out. 
own fault.” 

“That’s what I say. At least, that’s 
what I tell them you say. It’s almost 
always the way; the same old story over 
and over with parents and children. You 
bring up your children with painstak- 
ing and care, only to have them laugh 
at your old-fashioned ways, and leave you, 
with hardiy a regret, on the first oppor- 


He had been dead 


It’s my 


tunity.” 
“Don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. Raynor, in 
tears. It seemed like the echo of her own 


sad words. 

Meantime Kate sat at the little organ in 
the brightly lighted ball, and played and 
sang, and looked very happy. She thought 
she was doing her duty, and the girl really 
desired to do some good in the world. 

She belonged to the Dorcas Society, that 
met once a week to sew for the poor, and 
to the Mite Society and other kindred 
associations. She taught in the Sunday 
school, was a member of a literary club, 
and she often said she had scarcely a 
moment to call her own. 

A stranger was speaking. It was a man 
freshly caught in the temperance net, and 
he floundered and blundered until it was 
a positive pain to look at and listen to 
him. 

Belle Lockwood, who sat next to Kate, 
whispered something in her ear that made 
her laugh, and then she caught the eye of 
Bessy Birch. Bessy shook her head, and 
Kate looked at her music and then back 
at Bessy again. 

For a long time she gazed, growing 
more thoughtful every moment. Earlier 
in the evening she had overheard some 
one say: “Did you ever see a happier- 
looking woman than Bessy’s mother? Or 
a@ younger? One would take them for 
sisters.”’ 

Somehow the words had lingered in 
Kate’s mind, and now she turned and 
looked at Bessy’s mother. There she sat, 
serene and smiling, every now and then 
nodding to Bessy, as something was said 
or done that met with her approval. 

Yes, she was looking as young, almost, 
as Bessy herself. And as Kate watched 
her she remembered that they seemed 
always to take delight in each other. Al- 
most everywhere they were together. 

‘*Mamma is my beau.’’ How often she 
had heard Bessy say that! Somehow her 
own mother’s sad, pale face formed itself 
before her. 

“If mother only looked like that,’’ she 
sighed; “if mother would only be bright 
and stirring, and go about with me!” 

And then it occurred to her that she 
had never really thought of that before. 
She kad preferred Johnny—the clumsy 
lad that she cared no more for than any 
other friend, only that she liked to show 
her power over him. 

It was not quite honorable. She felt 
herself blush. If Johnny were to ask her 








to-morrow, she could not marry him. 
How much better Bessy was acting! 

And there was poor mother, all alone. 
Nobody to speak to, evening after even- 
ing, seldom going out, except to church— 
and so much prettier than Mrs. Birch! If 
only she had some incentive, she would 
be a mother to be proud of. 

**How selfish I have been!’’ she thought, 
with a sigh. 

“Kate, are you dreaming? Did you 
hear them give out the hymn?” 

It was Johnny who spoke, and Kate al- 
most resented his attention. He found 
the place, opened the music, hovered 
about her till the girl’s cheeks burned 
again—everybody was looking at them. 

“Johnny, I'm going home with Bessy,” 
she said, at the close of the evening. 
“You take some one else to-night.” 

Johnny stepped aside, like one stunned, 
conscious that something had offended 
the girl,—he could not tell what,—and 
Kate walked home on the other side of 
Bessy’s mother, for they passed Kate’s 
house. 

‘“‘Doesn’t Mrs, Raynor ever go out?’’ 
asked Mrs. Birch, unconscious of the 
sting in the question. ‘It seems as if she 
would enjoy these meetings. You see, 
Bessy won’t go anywhere without ‘moth- 
er,’ and so we enjoy all the good things 
together.”’ 

With these words sounding in her ears, 
Kate reached home and went in. It had 
seemed rather odd to be without Johnny, 
but she respected herself more when she 
thought of his commonplace, even silly 
remarks, and his often-recurring laugh. 

Her mother had evidently been asleep, 
and it smote the girl’s newly-awakened 
conscience to meet the weary, sad smile. 

“T never thought bow lonesome you 
would be,” she said, with a kiss so ten- 
der that it thrilled the aching heart. 

“Ob, well, Mrs. Grace was here a little 
while,’’ said her mother. 

‘*Deliver me from her society!” laughed 
Kate. “Nobody escapes her merciless 
tongue.” 

“I didn’t expect you so soon, or I'd 
have had a little chocolate. Did—who 
came home with you?” 

‘Bessy and her beau,’’ said Kate, de- 
murely, 

‘‘Bessy and who?’ asked her mother. 
“TI didn’t know any young man waited 
upon Bessy.”’ 

“Ah, you don’t know everything! 
Bessy has the nicest beau you ever saw— 
perfectly devoted to her, and I’m going to 
have just such another, I have done with 
Johnny,” 

‘Well, you astonish me,’’ said Mrs, 
Raynor. “I didn’t know that I should 
ever be curious again. How long has it 
been? I never saw her with anybody but 
her mother.” 

“And that’s just what I mean!” said 
Kate, her eyes dancing. ‘‘Mother, I’ve 
been asleep this long, long while, and 
I’ve only just waked up to realize what 
I’ve been dreaming about, and to feel 
sorry for it. I am ashamed of myself be- 
cause I have neglected and forgotten you. 
You are ever so much younger and pret- 
tier than Bessy’s mother, and, if you will 
accept the office, I will have you instead 
of Johnny hereafter for companion. I’ve 
waked up to realize that nobody does, or 
ever will, love me as mother does,”’ 

“Oh, my dear child!’ exclaimed her 
mother, with a half sob, taking her in her 
arms, “this repays me for all the past. I 
have sometimes—not often—felt a little 
neglected and lonesome since your father 
died, and to-night I was thinking what 
plans I used to make against the time 
you should be my companion as well as 
my daughter. And when I have seen 
Bessy and her mother— Well, no mat- 
ter. I shall never feel, never think that 
again, for the good Father has granted 
my prayer, and given my darling back to 
me.’’— Selected. 





NON-PAYING EMPLOYERS. 


“Getting women what is their own, and 
helping them to help themselves, is the 
object of the Working Woman’s Protec- 
tive Union,” said Mrs, M J. Kemp, super- 
intendent of that institution, to a reporter 
of the N. Y. Tribune. “Many a woman 
goes hungry in this city because she can- 
not get the money she has earned.”’ 

One of the most pitiful cases that ever 
came under the jurisdiction of the society 
is now awaiting trial in the courts. The 
plaintiff is a deaf mute. She has kept 
herself and her aged mother, who is an 
invalid with heart trouble, from becoming 
public charges by making artificial leaves 
at two cents a gross, and violets at seven 
cents, and only long days that have ex- 
tended far into the night have kept the 
little home. 

Pleading ‘‘bad luck” and ‘‘no money,” 
the employer has paid in small instal- 
ments, promising to give the lump sum 
soon, until a debt of $64.72 has accumu- 
lated. This, a fortune to the helpless, 
penniless women, he refuses to pay. 

It is to just such stories as this that 





Mrs. Kemp and the officers of the society 
listen on ‘‘claimants’ day,’”’ every other 
Wednesday. At these times every availa- 
ble seat in the office at No. 59 Clinton 
Place is filled, while groups of poorly- 
clad, weary-eyed women stand about, 
eager to tell their grievances. Frequently 
debtor and creditor meet here, and after 
hot words and naive expressions, which 
are calculated to move a listener to laugh- 
ter and to tears at the same time, the dif- 
ficulty is often, by tactful arbitration, 
settled then and there. But when this 
fails, unless the creditor leaves the city, 
he pays the bill, or, if it is within $50, 
under the Working Women’s Act he goes 
to Ludlow Street Jail for fifteen days, 

Five hundred and fifty-seven claims, 
amounting to $4,483.30, were collected by 
the organization last year. Of the 557 
debtors, nearly half were women, and 
fully two-thirds were foreigners. 

The society undertakes the collection of 
claims, however small, if the creditors 
are working women. As arule, the small 
amounts are most needed, It is said that 
the city is thronged with employers who 
make it their business to defraud working 
women. For thirty-eight years the work 
of the organization has gone steadily on, 
bringing to justice and often to prison 
those who would defraud their women 
employees, and it has never taken a cent 
of remuneration from its clients. Its 
work increases yearly. When a debtor is 
a victim of circumstances, and shows a 
disposition to pay, he is favored and al- 
lowed an opportunity to settle in instal- 
ments. The first object of the union is to 
act as a mediator, and a claim is never 
taken to court if it can be avoided. Mid- 
dlemen, dressmakers, and theatrical man- 
agers are the most frequent transgressors, 
but debts are collected for trained nurses, 
stenographers, teachers, and every class 
of women bread-winners except domestic 
servants, and these are aided if they are 
without home and friends. 

John H. Parsons, the secretary, has 
given his services as attorney gratuitously 
for twenty-seven years. 

The organization has collected since its 
establishment nearly $75,000 in sums from 
a few cents up to scores of dollars, but 
averaging less than $5 each. All this rep- 
resented withheld wages which would 
otherwise have been lost. It has procured 
the passage of laws which give special 
protection to all working women, and, in 
addition, it has supplied several hundred 
thousand applicants with employment, 
good advice, and other help. 





$500 FOR A WOMAN’S LIFE. 

Judge Hayden, of Akron, O., in sus- 
taining a verdict of $500 against a railway 
company for a woman’s life, in spite of 
the fact that $10,000 was awarded for a 
man’s life lost in the same wreck, says 
that the life of a woman under ordinary 
circumstances cannot be as valuable as 
the life of a man; that the man in ques- 
tion was able-bodied and earning good 
wages for a young wife, and that the wo- 
man was growing old, and could not be of 
great use. Advocates of equal rights for 
men and wonien will be likely to criticise 
this decision.— Boston Globe. 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Conspicuous among the enterprising 
business women of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Evans, known to 
local fame as ‘Mary Elizabeth.’’ 

Miss Evans is only seventeen, and still 
wears stort dresses and a ‘pigtail braid,”’ 
but she is the proud proprietor of a gro- 
cery shop from which last year she is said 
to have cleared $1,000, after supplying the 
family table. Thrift is evidently a family 
characteristic, for the $100 with which she 
began her enterprise was borrowed from 
her brother, and he had saved it while 
working as an errand boy. This nest egg 
of fortune has been returned by the young 
shopkeeper, who now has an independent 
and increasing bank account. 

Mary Elizabeth is granddaughter of the 
late Judge Regal, who died a few years 
ago, leaving an estate heavily mortgaged, 
so that his widow and daughter found 
themselves in great financial embarrass. 
ment, They contrived, however, to save 
a tract of land, on which are seventy-six 
small cottages, in the eastern part of the 
city; but, as this was heavily encumbered, 
there was not money enough to pay inter- 
est, taxes, and living expenses. Mary 
Elizabeth, though only sixteen, decided to 
leave the High School and ‘do some- 
thing;’’ and, as there were few stores in 
the neighborhood, it occurred to her to 
open a grocery. She took one of the 
many vacant little yellow cottages, and 
put out a sign, ‘‘M. E, Evans, Groceries.” 
After a while, she added drugs and 
‘notions.” 

All the neighborhood began to buy of 
her, and her trade steadily increased. She 
now has two telephones in connection 
with her establishment, and last month 
she added a delivery wagon. Her sixteen- 








year-old brother Henry drives it, and her 
two sisters— Martha, fourteen, and Fan- 
nie, twelve years old—help in waiting on 
the customers. 

But Mary Elizabeth’s fame is founded 
on her candy more than anything else. 
She makes it herself, in a little room in 
the rear of the store, and gets up at 6 A.M., 
and works sometimes till midnight in 
order to keep her rapidly increasing cus- 
tomers supplied. The candies bring fifty 
and sixty cents a pound, and are put up 
in half pound, one pound, and two pound 
boxes. 

The little sister Fannie was ambitious 
to add to the family income, too, so she 
began to make cakes for sale. She now 
has more orders than she can fill. 





WOMEN AS STATION MASTERS. 


The head of the Riazan-Ural Railway, 
in Russia, lately asked the Minister of 
Communication to allow the women who 
have passed their examinations at the 
Railway School at Saratof to hold places 
as station masters, baggage inspectors, 
and telegraph superintendents. The rea- 
son assigned for the request was the scarc- 
ity of educated and trustworthy men for 
such positions. The permission was 
granted by the Minister. 





AN IDEAL SUFFRAGIST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Fes. 5, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have on the Pacific coast an ideal 
suffragist in Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, widow 
of the late A. A. Sargent, who at one 
time represented California in the U.S. 
Senate at Washington, and iater went to 
Germany in the U.S. diplomatic service. 

Mrs. Sargent is gentle, quiet, and unob- 
trusive in all possible ways. Even when 
her heart and interest are awakened, she 
is calm and dispassionate. There is no 
woman in California who is a more ear- 
nest advocate of equal suffrage for men 
and women, or who has been for a greater 
length of time devoted to the cause; yet 
not any of its disciples are more retiring 
and circumspect on the subject, If she 
finds a favorable opportunity to present 
her views, she never fails to avail herself 
of it. Ifshe meets a man or woman in- 
clined to her way of thinking on equal 
rights, her zeal is immediately active, and 
she is generous in the amount of informa- 
tion she is eager to give, and lavish of 
time and personal trouble, in order to fan 
into vigorous life the spark of interest she 
has recognized. If people question, just 
from the promptings of an insatiable curi- 
osity, without any desire to digest and 
utilize the information, Mrs. Sargent will 
patiently answer, even though she may 
feel assured that much of her precious 
time is being encroached upon. But she 
is willing to labor on the principle that 
seed well scattered is apt to find nourish- 
ing soil somewhere. 

In support of the unobtrusive methods 
which Mrs. Sargent has adopted in con- 
nection with an issue very close to her 
heart, may be mentioned her attitude ina 
club of representative women, organized 
on literary and conservative principles, to 
which she belongs. No matter what the 
circumstances, or what many zealots 
might consider favorable opportunities, 
even invitations to advance suffrage views, 
she has never introduced them or been a 
party to introducing them in the organi- 
zation. Still, this very club was brought 
nearly twelve years ago, during a memor- 
able visit of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to this 
coast. Mrs. Sargent’s refined and delicate 
consideration in this particular has fre- 
quently been the subject of complimen- 
tary comment. 

Notwithstanding her thus refraining 
from intruding her ideas and convictions 
on others, Mrs. Sargent has probably done 
more to advance the cause of equal suf- 
frage in California than any other one 
woman, She is practical and effective in 
her efforts. This is evidenced in the fact 
that her husband, a man of affairs, was an 
advocate of suffrage principles, and her 
son, a well-known attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, sustains his mother’s convictions 
on the subject. When a woman can con- 
vince the men of her own family that 
women are entitled to consideration for 
their practical, well-balanced opinions on 
matters of vital importance to the home, 
the municipality, and the federal govern- 











What are Humors : 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general 


debility. 
How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicines for cll 
humors, 
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ment, that woman must be an earnest 
thinker, upright in her every act, and 
faithful to all the duties of life. 


When Susan B. Anthony and Anna 


Shaw were here, during the active cam- 
paign for State suffrage, Mrs. Sargent’s 
home was placed at their disposal during 
the entire period of their stay. Her well- 
loved daughter, the late Dr. Elizabeth 
Sargent, acted as secretary, and before, 
during, and after the visit of the disciples 
of saffrage, labored night and day, forget- 
ful of self and of every other interest in 
advancing the campaign and distributing 
literature. A headquarters means a busy, 
absorbed centre, and such was the pri- 
vate residence on Folsom and Twelfth 
Streets during all those campaign days of 
untiring, exacting labor. 

This woman, who has given so much of 
her time, her thought, her mental and 
physica) strength, her very life, to the 
cause of suffrage, is now preparing to 
throw herself heartily and self sacri- 
ficingly into a practical effort to place all 
women in just and constitutional relation 
to the law under which they live; by 
which they as well as men are governed, 
and before which both are equally held 
responsible. 

Mrs. Sargent isa property-holder. She 
has been taxed. She has protested. Her 
case has been carried into court. She has 
prepared her defence. Her lawyers are 
ready, and she is waiting to be called 
into the presence of a judge and have 
her plea, the plea of our Revolutionary 
Fathers, that ‘‘taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny,’’ sustained or denied, 

1547 Pacific Ave. K. M. NESFIELD. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Sam LoveELL’s Boy. By Rowland E, Rob- 
inson. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. Price, $1.25. 


This amusing story is a. sketch of Ver- 
mont rural life, illustrated by homely inci- 
dents, and told by the participants them- 
selves in Yankee dialect. It is a continu- 
ation of previous narratives of ‘‘Danvis 
Folks,” by the same genial writer. Sam 
Lovell’s son is shown us from the time 
when Granther Hill helps to name him 
till he returns from the Civil War. Those 
who still survive are now old men and 
women, The memory of civil strife seems 
like a troubled dream. New conditions 
have changed old habits, and even the di- 
alect has largely departed. But the story 
recalls the Vermont of fifty years ago, and 
transmits its peculiarities to the present 
generation. It will interest the boys and 
girls in the lives of their grandparents. 

H. B. B, 


THE Birp Book. By Fanny Hardy 
Eckstorm. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1901. Price, 60 cents. 


This is a most charming and attractive 
book, combining in an eminent degree 
scientific information and descriptive in- 
terest. The writer shows a combination 
of minute observation and vivid interest 
in the birds and their surroundings—an 
insight into their individual characters 
and habits, and a keen perception of 
beauty of scenery and variety of climate. 
It is both a book to be read and a treatise 
to be studied. Women seem to have far 
finer gifts as instructors than men, be- 
cause they possess warmer sympathies 
and a deeper insight into the nature of 
the objects described. This book ought 
to have a wide circulation. Its greatest 
merit is in keeping nature study free from 
text-book memorization. It inculcates 
personal observation, self-reliance, the use 
of one’s own eyes. The pupil who can 
tell one new fact about a bird has done 
more real work that counts than the 
other pupil who has learned allits Latin 
names, Beautiful illustrations, type and 
paper combine to make the book attrac- 
tive, and its low price brings it within the 
reach of almost everyone. H. B. B. 


By Mrs. C, A. 
1900. 


Scraps: NEW AND OLD. 
C. Hadselle. Pittsfield, Mass.: 
Price, 50 cents: 


This bright little book is made up of 
sixteen excellent short stories and “An 
Interpolation’ to Will Carleton’s famous 
poem, ‘Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,”’ 

These “‘scraps,’’ as the authoress mod- 
estly calls them, have been gathered by 
her, here and there, dating back, some of 
them, to the early sixties. They were 
good then; they are good now. Their 
production then served to shorten years 
of invalidism; now if they help the reader 
to pass an hour or more pleasantly, the 
writer is content. The short stories are 
narratives of facts, and facts are truths 
that may properly live again. One of them, 
‘*The Mother’s Warning,’’ first published 
in the Springfield Republican, was copied, 
Mr. Bowles says, from Maine to Califor- 
nia. Properly attested, it found its way 
in 1891 into the English Journal of 
Psychical Research. We commend it to 
all spiritualists and students of “occult 
science.’’ To them it will be worth more 
than the price of the volume. Let Miss 
Lilian Whiting and Mr, Minot J. Savage 
at once add it to their libraries. Mrs. 
Hadselle apologizes quite needlessly for 
reproducing them to another generation. 
She says, ‘‘Once only since the inception 
of the plan has my purpose weakened, as 
the wee child, overbold in its explorations, 
pauses when nurse says in sepulchral 
tones, ‘Bea-a-rs!’ So I faltered when a 
timorous friend whispered, ‘Critics.’ But 
remembering that these brain babies of 
mine—they were babies then—had passed 
muster with Dr. Holland, Sarah J. Hale, 


and others of that ilk, I breathed again. 


Besides, they, the critics, may rightly con- 
sider my little book beneath their notice, 
so shal! I possibly survive to edit another.”’ 
The touching ‘interpolation’ to Mr. 
Carlton’s poem drew appreciative com- 
mendation from “Julia Ward Howe, the 
honored, and Lucy Stone, the loved and 
lamented, ” when it first appeared, and re- 
tains its truth and pathos still unimpaired. 
Mrs. Hadselle has prepared a lecture on 
the Folk-Song of one, two, and three cen- 
turies ago, with a collection of the songs 
and ballads of different periods—in many 
cases with the airs orally transmitted in 
which they were originally rendered. 
This lecture has been given before various 
women’s clubs and been favorably re- 
ceived. For terms, which are reasonable, 
address C. Antoinette Hadselle, Pittsfield, 
Mass. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Nature is better than a middling doctor. 
—Chinese Proverb. 

Toronto has voted overwhelmingly to 
municipalize its gas service. In Toronto 
women have municipal suffrage. 

Much is said of the prevalence of di- 
vorce, yet out of every thousand mar- 
riages in the United States only about 
sixty end in divorce. 

Two plucky women in Richmond, Va., 
when assaulted by a loafer with criminal 
intentions, jabbed him with their hat-pins 
80 vigorously and repeatedly that he fled. 





Mrs. Humphrey Ward is giving readings 
from her latest book, ‘‘Eleanor,”’ in aid of 
the Passmore Edwards (Robert Elsmere?) 
Settlement, in which she is much in- 
terested. 

At the convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, lately held in Indian- 
apolis, a resolution was adopted, favoring 
the establishment of a woman’s auxiliary. 
Much opposition developed, but President 
Mitchell made a speech in favor of it, and 
the resolution carried, 

Looking down the two lines of passen- 
gers in an electric car, and noting the 
stuffed birds and feathers on two-thirds 
of the women’s hats, we wondered how 
long it would be before the public opinion 
of the best people would influence the 
mind of the average woman.—Christian 
Register. 

Representative Bowersock, of Kansas, 
is said by a Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat to be the 
most punctual and steady of all the con- 
gressmen in attendance, despite the fact 
that he is a business man with many irons 
in the fire. Representative Bowersock is 
a strong opponent of the State regulation 
of vice. 

Mr. Ridley was the first New York 
merchant who employed women clerks, 
according to the N. Y. Evening Post. He 
began with two, and when from time to 
time the number was increased, there was 
an outcry against it. If women were to 
be employed as dry goods clerks, what 
was to become of men? However, Mr. 
Ridley’s plan proved such a success other 
merchants followed, and we all know the 
result. 

Mrs. Joseph Mark, of Spencer, Mass., 
an Italian woman, works side by side with 
her husband at cutting wood for Contrac- 
tor O’Gara. It is said that she “swings 
her ax with all the vim, force, and dexter- 
ity of any man,”’ and that sbe can cut and 
pile two cords of wood with ease. It is 
pleasant to add that she gets the same 
pay as the men with whom she works, and 
most of whom she is said to surpass in 
the amount that she can do. 

The future historians who may write of 
Queen Victoria’s reign will search in vain 
if they seek material in diaries kept by 
the ladies of the Queen’s court. The 
Queen extracted a promise from them 
that they would not keep diaries or other 
documentary record of the gossip of the 
court for future reference. The late Mar- 
chioness of Ely, in fulfilment of this 
promise, burned all her correspondence a 
few weeks before her death.—Spring/field 

- Republican. 

The Dutch national present to Queen 
Wilhelmina on her wedding was the pic- 
turesque forest of the Orangewoud, in 
Friesland, near Heerenveen. In the mid- 
dle of the forest, surrounded by pretty 
gardens, is a chateau which was built dur- 
ing the seventeenth century by Princess 
William of Nassau Dertz, The domain 
remained in the possession of the Orange 
family until 1795, when it became the 
property of the country. Orangewoud is 
a beautiful place, in a picturesque district. 

The Literature of Nature-Study for 
children has received a small but valuable 
addition in ‘*The Woodpeckers,” by Fan- 
nie Hardy Eckstorm, which is pub- 
lished from the Riverside Press this 
month. The author has taken up a single 
group of birds represented in all parts of 
the country, and has given a lively yet 
accurate account of them. The book 
contains much interesting information, 
but the author's chief aim has been rather 
to stimulate observation and study, and 
she has presented her subject in a manner 





admirably fitted to attain thisend. The 





volume will contain five color plates by 
Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and a number 
of text drawings. 


Lady Sarah Wilson, a sister of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, has sailed from 
France for New York. She will receive 
many social attentions. She escaped 
from besieged Mafeking and rode, ac- 
companied only by a maid and a small 
escort, two hundred miles across country 
to meet her husband, who at the moment 
was a member of the small force set to 
keep Cronje in view. During the long 
siege she held daily court in her bomb- 
proof “dugout,’’ and by her zeal and un- 
flagging vivacity was a potent factor in 
keeping up the spirits of the hard-pressed 
garrison. Lady Sarah's sisters are the 
Duchess of Roxburghe, Lady Tweed- 
mouth, Lady Willborne, Lady Ramsay, 
and Lady Curzon. 


* 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





CONNECTICUT, 


MERIDEN, CrT., FEB. 17, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 
held its annual meeting Feb. 11, with 
Mrs. Frances W. Hammond in the chair. 
The reports of the general officers and the 
board of trustees showed that the past 
year has not been fruitless. The club is 
on a fair financial basis, with no out- 
standing debts and a neat little balance in 
the treasury. 

The club contributed generously to the 
National Bazar, sending beautiful opal 
and silver ware, and handsome pillows of 
the fragrant life-everlasting, with other 
salable articles. The active workers are 
few, but the outlook for 1901 is encourag- 
ing. All energies will be concentrated in 
legislative work for the present. Able 
speakers will be secured and every effort 
made to have the meetings profitable and 
interesting. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the year: Presid.nt, Mrs. F. W. Ham- 
mond; first vice-president, Mrs. M. J. 
Rogers; second, Miss Ella Ward; third, 
Mrs. F. H. N. Loomis; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. A. Truesdell; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Ella Lewis; treasurer, Mrs. 
Rose Q. Gillette; auditor, Frank Ward. 

In the death of Mr. John Hooker, the 
late husband of our State president, the 
club mourns the loss of one who has long 
been identified as an earnest friend and 
ardent supporter of the suffrage cause. 
While sympathizing deeply with their 
State President in her great bereavement, 
they also realized that the cause has lost a 
friend whose place will be hard to fill. 

During his last illness Mr. Hooker fre- 
quently repeated his favorite lines from 
Cicero. And he gave, when asked, his 
own translation, as follows: 


O glorious day 
When to that divine council and gathering 
I shall go, and from the crowds and slums 
I shall depart! 


The club is looking forward to conven- 
tion time, which will occur in March, hop- 
ing that the convention will be one of 
unusual interest. The legislative hearing 
will occur at the same time, so that all 
delegates will have a chance to partici- 
pate in it. A. A. TRUESDELL, 

Rec, Sec. P. E. C. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ANOTHER BLACK CALLA LILY. 
FAIRFAX, S. C., Fes. 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Iam very fond of taking a brisk walk 
before breakfast. In pursuance of this 
idiosyncrasy I yesterday morning set out 
on the Fairfax boulevard, or big S. A. L., 
which means the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, for my constitutional. In the course 
of my walk I called out a lively greeting 
to Lyddy Young, a colored woman, stand- 
ing in her cottage door. She ran out, and 
said to me, with the impassioned manner 
of her race: 

“QO Miss Virginia! do come in and 
look at my parlor.”’ 

“Why, yes,” I said, ‘‘certainly I will; 
but I can’t stay a minute, for I haven’t 
had breakfast yet.” 

Well, I went in, and Lyddy, whose 
house is a structure of several years’ 
growth, opened her parlor door and ush- 
ered me in with a manner of awed enthu- 
siasm, in which was delightfully mingled 
respect for me and reverence for her Lares 
and Penates. 

The room was papered and carpeted, 
adorned with pictures, vases, lambre- 
quins, a centre table, and rocking chairs 
with tidies. There were blinds to the 
windows, and a fireplace. 

Did I smile? Yes; and then the tears 
came to my eyes as I thought of this little 
woman’s years of valiant work over the 
washtub and the cookpot, amid hard con- 
ditions, curtailed and handicapped by an 
overwhelming crop of pickaninnies (little 
black babies), coming at brief intervals, 
and how, with all these burdens, she had 
yet evolved this home. Here were land 
paid for, house paid for, a garden for veg- 





etables, and a flower yard—all her own! 

I said to her: 

““Lyddy, you are the one that’s brought 
things to pass. Bill (her husband) is 
good, but you are better, and you have 
good head works. I am proud of you 
as a successful woman, and [ am going to 
put you in the papers.” 

As I passed on, I said to myself: ‘‘An- 
other Black Calla—a flower out of the 
common,’’ The woman who, in the face 
of what seems insuperable difficulties, 
brings up a family with a good name, and 
establishes them in a home of their own, 
is working on the same lines with the 
man who founds an industrial home for 
the many. 

And if you, dear reader, had seen the 
glad, grateful, dark face of Lyddy, beam- 
ing with a sense of appreciation, you 
would have understood the swellings of 
tears and tickle that rose from my solar 
plexus as I went home. 

VirGINIA DuRANT YOUNG. 





———_ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, Y peg ny in 
Boston, a corporation establishe the laws 
oi Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
the principles which it advocates. 








IN cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
heals the tissues, builds up the system, 
expels impurities from the blood and 
cures. 





NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRkRIO?T T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 





THE Largest, Best Ap 
Managed Hotel in the 
tral and Delightful Locatiee. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


ge and Most Liberal 
y, with the Most Cen- 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 
H. Suaw, Apiczs Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Maar 
Price, postpaid, 50 nent. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


a @ ——- - ~ ol 
Via Tone Shore Via Sitch Dea. 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 Fr. mu. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 " 
* Syracuse 7.55 ‘“ 11.40 * 
* Rochester 9.40 “* 1.804a.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSO 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST- CLASS LINE 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waterloo, Webs pater Cl ity, Feit Dodge, "focre 


WUBLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary moking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of a of I. C. R. R. and  ooaneetns 
lines. .H. HANSON G. P. A. Chicago, 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points o—— 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills oi Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 

of the Pacitic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHCRT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





- BURL 
Gen. Seas. ‘and Ticket! Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. c Manager, 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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GLIMPSES OF SICILY, 

An American lady travelling in Sicily 
writes in a private letter: 

Palermo is an interesting and attractive 
town, in a glorious situation and with a 
delightful climate. Standing on the ter- 
race of the old Norman palace, looking 
down on St. Giovanni—a mosque con- 
verted into a church, with the bell-tower 
from which rang the tocsin for the 
Sicilian vespers—and upon the old irregu- 
lar quarter that surrounds it, of ancient 
Spanish Moorish-looking buildings, and 
across those narrow streets and irregular 
tiled roofs, tothe luxuriant orange groves, 
and gardens of palms and pines outside, 
extending to the lofty, austere, seamed 
and rugged mountains on one side, and 
the broad curve of the bay on the other, 
I thought I had never seen anything more 
picturesque and more foreign. 

We visited the quaint old churches and 
the museum, and took some drives in the 
lovely surrounding country, ending with 
one to Parco, a queer little mountain vil- 
lage some miles out among the hills. The 
plaza was full of men, not only from the 
town, but from the country. Something 
was going on at the municipio, the town 
hall, that had brought in the neighboring 
peasants; and it was a gathering of real 
Sicilian countrymen, with their bronzed 
faces, and their blue cloaks and hoods, or 
rough shawls. They were larger and 
stronger men than the Neapolitans, with 
graver faces. They are a very mixed race, 
80 many nations have overrun and settled 
in the island. Some looked very Moorish, 
some Greek, and some like Normans, with 
brown hair, blue eyes and fairer skins. 
Some of the older men had scowling, 
stern, defiant faces under their hoods, that 
I should not have liked to meet in a soli 
tary place. The only thing we saw offered 
for sale was a lot of their peculiar knives, 
stuck into a long pole, which a boy was 
carrying around, We thought we were 
rather in luck to see such a gathering. 

We left Palermo Feb. 4 for Girgenti, 
the vid Agrigentum of Roman times. For 
about two hours the railroad followed the 
shore, giving a succession of lovely views. 
The most beautiful part of Sicily is its 
shore. The centre is a mass of irregular 
mountain peaks. The shore is a series of 
wonderfully fertile plains, extending back 
to the mountains, which send out spurs 
rupping to the sea, forming a series of 
high promontoiies and capes dividing the 
plains. On the highest point of every 
promontory there is almost always a ruined 
castle, an old church or monastery, some 
old picturesque group of buildings, to 
com plete the view. 

‘The plains and mountain slopes often 
are most carefully cultivated. There are 
bo trees except where they are planted— 
orange and lemon, almond and olive 
orchards, or the eucalyptus and pepper 
and sycamore trees along the road; but a 
wealth of flowers. We ran pasta hedge 
of geraniums four feet high, in blossom, 
extending nearly half a mile; and the 
grass on the roaaside is blue and white 
and yellow with iris, sweet alyssum, cal- 
endulas and other flowers. Everywhere 
they were gathering thelemoncrop. The 
air was aromatic with the scent. The 
painted donkey-carts were piled high with 
wooden crates of lemons, and at the sta- 
tions there were stacks of crates, enough, 
you would think, to supply all Europe. 
The oranges are a little earlier, and were 
largely gathered. 

Presently we left the shore and turned 
inward, gradually rising am ong the moun- 
tain slopes; for we ran directly across the 
island from North to South. The whole 
scene changed. Where the slopes are cul- 
tivated and irrigated they are fertile, and 
green high up the hillsides; but outside 
of this they are rugged, bare, and seamed 
with dry torrent-beds, and rise into irregu- 
lar, serrated and most varied peaks. But 
on the very highest peaks were little gray 
villages or old towers, for all through 
Italy the inaccessible situations were the 
favorite ones for the small walled towns. 
It was all wonderfully Southern and for- 
eign. Butin the very centre, before we 
began to descend, we came to rolling 
table-lands among the hills, ploughed and 
cultivated in grain, which had a sort of 
familiar look of New-England hill farms. 

We soon left them, and plunged down- 
ward through the sulphur-mining country, 
where tall chimneys smoked here and 
there among the mountains. There were 
heaps of débris, and a desolate country, 
and the air smelt of sulphur instead of 
lemons, and at all the stations blocks of 
sulphur were piled in great stacks for 
shipping. 

Presently we ran down to the plains of 
the Southern side, and ran through richer 
foliage and vegetation, until we saw Gir- 
genti perched upon its high hill-summit, 
overlooking the Southern sea—the Afri- 
can sea, they callit here. Girgenti looked 
very picturesque upon its height, but, like 
most of the small towns, has narrow, 
dirty, poverty - stricken -looking streets 
when you enter; but always with a huge 
cathedral, and several churches, and 








plenty of black-frocked priests, and long 
processions of young black-frocked semi- 
nary students. They always remind me 
of a black militia, a sort of foreign mili- 
tary organization, with their strict ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and air of a body apart. 
This great unproductive organization, and 
the ownership of the soil in great estates, 
often with absentee owners, must have 
much to do with the poverty of the peo- 
ple. It seems Lord Nelson owned a great 
estate in Sicily, eighty miles in circum- 
ference, which is still owned by an Eng- 
lish nobleman, 

We did not stay in Girgenti, but at a 
hotel a mile from the town, near the old 
temples that are the great attraction. The 
old Agrigentum occupied a wide, sloping, 
hillside basin, looking toward the sea. 
The hill rises by a steep, almost precipi- 
tous ascent from the plain, and slopes 
nearly to the sea, but terminates by a 
lower but abrupt descent from the plain; 
so it rises steeply on all four sides, but 
much higher on the north. The line of 
the walls crowning the steep sides can be 
traced all around, though the only re- 
mains of the wall itself are toward the 
sea. Just inside the wall on the south 
side are the remains of six temples, two 
standing, the others inruins. The temple 
of Juno stands on a very high knoll, and 
the line of the other temples, with the 
broken remnants of the wall, have asuperb 
view of the surrounding plain, mountains, 
and sea. The photographs and pictures 
of the oid temples and ruins give some 
idea of their form, but none of their rich 
color. The impression they make, seen 
in their surroundings, is something en- 
tirely different. The whole site of the old 
town, except the crest occupied by the 
new town, is a broad slope of the richest 
verdure, covered with orchards of olives 
and almonds. The aimond trees were in 
full blossom, They very much resemble 
peach trees, though they get to be a little 
larger. The blossom is the same, but 
larger, sometimes almost white, some- 
times rosy pink, but with a slightly more 
lilac shade. But the whole effect was 
that of a very fine peach orchard in full 
bloom. The foliage of the olive is a sil- 
very green, like the silver willow’s, which 
goes very well with the blossoms. 

The two temples which still retain their 
form stand on high knolls, overlooking the 
whole site of the old town. The color of 
the stone is a rich orange brown, They 
are large, noble Greek temples, and their 
effect, on the turf covered with wild flow- 
ers, set against the blossoming orchards, 
and the blue of the sky and sea, and the 
austere forms of the hills, made the most 
wonderful picture { ever saw. Standing 
in their interior, looking out from their 
lofty colonnades to the wealth of blossom- 
ing orchards, with the peculiar lovely 
Southern atmospheric tones over every- 
thing, was something that cannot be de- 
scribed, and no pictures can give it. We 
spent the whole morning among the tem- 
ples. Those that have fallen are the 
largest of all. Their huge columns, six 
feet through, lie as they fell; the floors 
stand; the remains of the fronts lie brok- 
en around, The whole line of buildings 
and ruins, rising high against the sky-line, 
overlooking the old city slopes, and in 
that exquisite setting, was something to 
remember forever. We marked the day 
with a white stone. 


_—— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 








Washington’s Birthday is a gala day at 
Wellesley and Smith Colleges, partly be- 
cause of the patriotic celebration, and 
partly because on the afternoon and even- 
ing of that day the girls may entertain 
their men friends from Harvard, Yale, 
**Tech,’’ Amherst and other colleges. At 
Wellesley, at the close of chapel service, 
President Hazard read an extract touch- 
ing upon the character of Washington. 
Then the student body assembled in the 
old chapel and sang patriotic hymns, in- 
terspersed with speeches. 


The portrait of President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, painted 
by Mr. Sargent for its former and present 
students, and by them presented to the 
college, has been returned from the Paris 
Exposition to its place in Taylor Hall. 
The picture, which was chosen by Mr. 
Sargent as one of his best portraits, re- 
ceived a Grand Prix, and attracted much 
attention in Paris. 

Mrs. Anna C. Hough, of Los Angeles, 
the only sister of the late Jay Gould, has 
placed in escrow a deed transferring to 
the University of Southern California 
property valued at 25,000, on condition 
that the University raise an additional 
$75,000 by Oct. 1. Mrs. Hough had pre- 
viously endowed the University with a 
$40,000 business block in Los Angeles 
under similar conditions. 

Charles H, Perry of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
executor of the estate of Mary B. Hatha- 
way, of New Bedford, Mass., has given a 





collection of rare shells to Syracuse Uni- 
versity. They were gathered by Mrs. 
Hathaway and her husband during the 
last forty years in different parts of the 
world. They are several thousand in 
number, and will be known as the Mary 
B. Hathaway collection. Other smaller 
collections of shells have been received 
from Mrs. Betsey Hobart, of Syracuse; 
Mrs. Newton A. Wells, of Champagne, III., 
and Mrs. Emma Everett, of Ilion, N. Y. 

Miss Elma Chandler, who has been an 
assistant in the botanical laboratory of 
the University of Michigan for the past 
four months, has accepted an invitation 
to teach botany and physiology in the 
schools of Elgin, Ill. 








——-_? 


THE JEWISH WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 


The executive board of the Council of 
Jewish women opened its meeting in New 
Orleans on the morning of Feb. 17. The 
audience included nearly all the promi- 
nent Jewish business men and Jewish 
clergy of New Orleans or visiting there. 
Rabbi J. L. Leucht opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Mrs. J. K. Gutheim, vice-president for 
Louisiana, welcomed the visiting dele- 
gates and officers, and called attention to 
the good work that the New Orleans sec- 
tion has already accomplished in the 
encouragement of charities and Sunday 
schools. Mrs, Albert Mayer, president of 
the New Orleans section, also welcomed 
the visitors. 

Mrs. Solomon’s address was a review of 
the work done by the Council since its 
meeting a year ago in Cleveland. Great 
progress was reported in the sister Coun- 
cil established in Great Britain. The 
Junior Section also has accomplished 
much in organizing ithe young men and 
women. The Jews have no purposes, 
Mrs, Solomon said, apart from those of 
the people among whom they dwell, ex- 
cept for their religion and its perpetua- 
tion. Jewish women should be banded 
together in national and international 
affairs. The special purpose of the Jewish 
Women’s Council was the increase of the 
knowledge of the Jewish religion and 
history, so greatly neglected. Some or- 
ganization of charity was also necessary 
in consequence of the large increase in 
the Jewish poor in the American cities. 
The mission school wherein the Jewish 
religion and ethics were taught was ac- 
complishing much good. So also was 
the reciprocity bureau for the interchange 
of thought between the various sections, 
Fifty-seven cities were already represented 
in the Council, and additions were being 
made every month. 

Miss Sadie American, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Council, followed. The Coun- 
cil, she said, had increased from forty- 
seven to fifty-seven sections during the 
year. Ic was now supporting or assisting 
fifty charitable associations of various 
kinds, fifteen schools with 175 volunteer 
and a number of paid teachers, and a mul- 
titude of poor children were being taught 
religion who, but for the Council, would 
receive no instruction whatever of that 
kind. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fes. 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Brooklyn W.S. A. met, Feb. 19, in 
the Wilson Parlors, Mrs. Mary H. Loines 
presiding. 

The executive committee presented the 
names of nine new members: Miss Amy J. 
Miller, Miss Carrie L. Smith, Miss Evelina 
H. Smith, Mrs. Charlotte C, Comstock, 
Mrs. Mariana Scantlebury, Mrs. Wm. Her 
bert Chittenden, Miss A. L, Franklin, 
Mrs. Harlow R. Brown, and Mrs. M. J. 
Shipman. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, the borough of Brooklyn pos- 
sesses in its Forest Park a wonderful bit 
of nature, such as the ingenuity of man 
could never create at any cost; and 

Whereas, this beautiful section of nat 
ural woodland, covering 525 acres, com 
manding magnificent views of the ocean, 
Long Island Sound, and all the surround. 
ing country, was purchased by the city at 
a cost of $1,500,000, to be preserved as a 
park for the benefit of the public for all 
time; 

Resolved: That we commend the action 
of Park Commissioner Geo. V. Brower, in 
opposing the effort to compel the authori- 
ties to allow the construction of a reser- 
voir in Forest Park. 

Resolved: That we urge the people of 
Brooklyn to unite with the Park Commis- 
sioner to prevent any legislation in favor 
of the construction of a reservoir in Forest 
Park, favoring rather the purchase of 
available land for such a purpose outside 
of the park domain. 

These resolutions will be sent to the 
Legislature as well as to the press. 

The subject of the day, ‘‘General Gov- 
erpment,’”’ was introduced by Mrs. Julia 
A. Powell, chairman. Rev. Francis J. 
Clay Moran presented ‘‘The Present and 
Future of the Colored Man in the United 








States.” For six years Dr. Moran has 
worked among the colored people, and he 
considers the question a very serious one. 
In 1619 was the landing of the Negro. In 
1790 there were 700,000 slaves, with 40,000 
in the North. In 1901 there are 10,000,000 
Negroes, although importation has entire- 
ly ceased. 

Dr. Moran believes there is no truer 
way to teach the colored people than by 
manual training. He was connected with 
an experiment of that sort in southern 
Maryland, and it proved entirely success- 
ful. Boys as well as girls were taught to 
make men’s shirts and women’s dress 
waists. The outlook for the colored raee, 
he said, is dolefu). Criminality is increas- 
ing faster among them than among whites, 
and yet $100,000,000 has been spent since 
the Civil War in efforts to elevate them. 
Many institutions of learning have been 
founded, mostly in cities, which on the 
whole have been detrimental to the best 
interests of the colored race. Oftentimes 
they skim their text-books, and some- 
times cannot read English when they have 
learned Latin and Greek. Speaking of 
the religious side of their natures, he said 


most of them are only children learning , 


to walk. In closing, Dr. Moran repeated 
that the Negroes must be educated through 
manual training, and be helped to work 
out their own salvation. 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Powell, Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Hood, and 
Mrs. Loines participated. After a hearty 
vote of thanks to Dr. Moran for his inter- 
esting address, the meeting adjourned. 

LILA K. WILLETS, Rec. Sec. 


-_-*<e- 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A resident of Rhode Island has lately 
got a divorce from his wife on the ground 
that she refused to leave their home in 
Germany and come with him to this coun- 
try. In defining the man’s rights in such 
a case, the Rhode Island Court held that 
he has the right to select the domicile 
and to change it. And if, after he has 
changed the family home, the wife, with- 
out justifiable cause, refuses to follow 
him, her action amounts to desertion. 
The court added that this prerogative of 
the husband must not be exercised arbi- 
trarily or unreasonably, so as to amount 
to cruelty, but must be exercised in good 
faith. “If, for instance,’’ the Court said, 
“a husband, weary of civilized life, should 
undertake to establish a home among 
savage tribes or on a desert island, his 
wife would clearly be justified in refusing 
to fullow him. So also if her health 
would not permit of the proposed change, 
she would undoubtedly be justified in re- 
fusing to go, because the act of her hus- 
band in injuring her health would be 
‘legal cruelty.’”’ 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES) 


ATTLEBORV.—The League has adopted 
a new plan for its monthly meetings this 
year, which has proved very successful in 
attracting larger audiences and promoting 
wider interest. Nearly all the sessions 
have been public. At each, interesting 
speakers from this and other towns and 
cities have addressed the meetings. Rev. 
Wilson Fritch, of Pilgrim Church, and 
Superintendent Kelley, of the Public 
School, represented the bome talent, while 
Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, of Providence, 
State Inspector of Factories and Shops in 
Rhode Island, and Mrs, Charles Park, of 
Boston, president of the College Equal 
Suffrage League and chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Association, have brought much 
inspiration and valuable information to 
the Attleboro’ audiences, 

8. M. P., Rec. Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.— For the coming 
week’s attraction the romantic play, 
‘‘Frou-Frou,’’ promises to be a most in- 
teresting event. The original American 
production of ‘‘Frou-Frou,” the first of 
several versions of the French play, oc- 


curred in 1870, and it has been a pupular: 


star and stock play ever since. An excel- 
lent cast has been arranged, and an elab- 
orate stage setting. Following ‘‘Frou- 
Frou’ on Monday, March 11, comes Ed- 
ward Elsner’s dramatic version of Ouida’s 
novel, ‘‘Under Two Flags.”” At the Mon- 
day matinee there will be a free distribu- 
tion of choice chocolate bonbons. 
—_——@——— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
In the programme for the week of March 
4, among the features will be the trans- 
formation act of Staley and Birbeck, a 
musical specialty in which the scene is 
suddenly shifted from a conventional par- 
lor setting to a blacksmith shop in full 
operation; O’Brien and Ravel in their 
amusing sketch, ‘‘The Newsboy and the 
Soubrette;’’ Canfield and Carleton in ‘*'The 
Hoodoo; ’’Stella Lee, daintiest and pret- 
tiest of dancers; Mazuz and Mazett, ina 
quaint conceit, ‘“‘The Tramp and the 
Brakeman;’’ Harry Thompson, a clever 
mimic; Si Stebbins, eccentric comedian 
and card manipulator; Fritz, Leslie and 
Eddy, pantomimists; “The Woman in 
White,” a singing act of rare beauty; and 
others of note in the vaudeville world. 
Among the future attractions is Herry 
Lee, in his impersonations of ‘Great Men, 
Past and Present.” 





GREAT ALTERATION SALE 


—BY— 


Macular Parker [Jompany 


NOW GOING ON 
A new modern front of glass and iron, 
to replace the massive marble entrance 
which has been a landmark for so many 
decades, necessitates closing for a time 
the main entrance, 400 Washington Street, 
and using the entrance to our custom de- 
partment, 398 Washington Street. To re- 
duce our stock before the opening of 
Spring business we offer special and un- 
usual reductions, in mary cases 20 to 30 
per cent. from regular prices. 
As a suggestion to buyers we mention 
the following: 


Men’s Clothing Department 


Winter Overcoats . $15 to $28 


Were $20 to $40 


Prince Albert Coats. . . . $15 
Were $20 and $25 
Business Suits . “3 #12 to $20 
Were $20 to $30 
Fur Lined Overcoats S150 
Were $200 
Boys’ Clothing Department 
Youths’ Overcoats 5 #12 
Were $15 to $25 
Youths’ Suits . . . . $lO and $12 
Were $15 to S22 
Boys’ Two-piece Suits . . G6 and $7 
Were 39 to $12 
Sailor Suits . ‘ * e . BLand 85 
Were $5 to 89 
Negligee Shirts reduced to 1 


Were 31.50 


Furnishing Goods Department 
SPECIAL BARGAIN IN FINE SHIRTS 


One lot imported Madras and Percale 
Stiff Bosom Shirts, new, fresh goods . 
$1.35 Each 
Regular price $1 75 and $2.00 
One lot imported Madras Neglig¢e Shirts 
new, fresh goods $1.35 Each 
Regular price $1.75 and $2.00 
Mackintoshes . ie. 86.00 
Were $12 
House Coats ...... %7.00 
Were $12 to $15 
Silk Umbrellas, natural handles, with 
sterling silver trimmings $2.25 
Were $3.50 


[MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 Washington Street. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 4,3 ’. M. Subject: “The Results of the 
Nineteenth Century in Woman’s Education.”’ 
Lecturer, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 


ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








AMY F. 


Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E, L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS, 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & Js st wt 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 
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